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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The main things that have happened are the meetings of the Board 
ind the Corporation, which will be reported elsewhere in this issue. 
Unfortunately the Board was hard hit by the prevalent epidemic of 
influenza, which in conjunction with other difficulties prevented us 
from having a quorum. Regrets and excuses had been received in 
idvance from. several trustees and officers; last minute telegrams, 
telephone calls, and personal messages came from several others. Only 
hree trustees and three associate trustees finally appeared for the 
neeting. Our business was therefore transacted subject to later 
‘atification. 

The attendance at the meeting of the Corporation the next morning 
was also smaller than usual, but the fact that most of the members who 
ould not be present had sent in proxy-cards assured a quorum. The most 
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important action taken was doubtless the election of four trustees for the 
coming three years. Three whose terms have expired (Messrs. Albright, 
Scott, and Semple) were re-elected. In place of Dr. Glueck, whose duties 
as Director of the Jerusalem School now stand in the way of service as 
Trustee, the Corporation elected one whom Dr. Glueck had suggested in 
the first place, Dr. A. Wetmore, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. It is a pleasure to report at this time that Dr. Wetmore has 
accepted this position. Through the cooperation of the Smithsonian 
Institution in the Tell el-Kheleifeh Expedition and the Transjordan 
Survey, Dr. Wetmore is already well acquainted with our work. 

The following week Dr. Moulton, who had come as far as Hartford 
before being detained by the fashionable malady, came on down to New 
Haven for a conference concerning our business. 

While in New York I presented a brief account of Dr. Glueck’s recent 
work to the New York society of the Archaeological Institute of America. 
Miss Porada was present at the meeting and told me that the work she 
is doing for us on the Nuzi seal impressions was making satisfactory 
progress. Dr. Kramer’s publication of Sumerian texts has been delayed 
by the severe illness of Professor Menges, who is editing the Turkish 
portion of the text. It is good to know that he is now recovering. Other 
important publication projects are in hand. 

Since our annual meeting another new member of our corporation, the 
Los Angeles Baptist Seminary, has been received. 

The work of the New Haven office suffers no diminution from war 
conditions. We are now sending publications abroad again. The number 
of Associate Members has reached 277, its highest point thus far. 


New Haven, January 13, 1944. Mitiar Burrows. 


ANCIENT ORIENTAL SEALS IN THE REDPATH LIBRARY 
THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 


The ancient oriental seals in this collection belong to the Redpath 
Library, McGill University, Montreal, Canada, and were made available 
to the present writer through the courtesy of the Librarian, Dr. G. R. 
Lomer. The collection is a very representative one for its size, with seals 
coming from various parts of the oriental world and ranging over many 
centuries of time. They are unusually well cut and reflect a high degree 
of technical skill. Their provenance is quite unknown and they can be 
identified only by comparison with seals whose identity may be known. 

Most of the seal impressions were made by Mr. William Todd of the 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. A few were made by the present writer 
and the painted impressions of Nos. 8 and 9 were made at McGill 
University. The regular impressions of the latter seals are so indistinct 
that a second, differently-made impression has been added in each case. 
A cast was made of the first impression and then the design was painted 
lightly in a contrasting color so as to bring out the details in the 
photograph. Since the North Indian seal (No. 17) is in relief, the photo- 
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graph of its design is taken directly from the seal itself and not from an 
impression. To show the different shapes of the seals, photographs of 
the seals themselves have been included and these appear on the plates 
to the left of their respective impressions. The photographs of both the 
seals and the impressions are the same size as the originals. In the 
measurements of the cylinder seals the first number gives the height and 
the second the greatest diameter. In the measurements of the stamp 
seals the first number gives the greatest diameter, the second the cross 
diameter, and the third the height, except when the seal is circular, in 
which case the second of the two numbers gives the height. 

On the enigma of the Egyptian seals I had the privilege of consulting 
Ronald J. Williams, a former student, and John A. Wilson, Director of the 
Oriental Institute, Chicago. Even though they could add little of.a 
positive nature to solve the enigma, they at least confirmed my own 
conclusions and that is important. For the interpretation of the North 
Indian seal (No. 17) I owe much to Mr. F. St. G. Spendlove of the Royal 
Ontario Museum, and for assistance in identifying the materials of the 
seals I am indebted to my colleague, Professor E. S. Moore, Head of the 
Department of Geology in the University of Toronto. 


1. Dark steatite. Short, squat cylinder seal with an axial perforation. 
A piece broken off the seal, behind and beiow the figure of a man, has 
been cemented back into place and the outline of the break shows on 
the seal impression. 22 x 19 mm. 

This is an Egyptian seal, coming manifestly from the Proto-dynastie 
Period and hence to be dated approximately 3000 B.C. It has been 
already published by Sir Flinders Petrie, Scarabs and Cylinders with 
Names (1917), Pl. II, No. 54 (a fair photograph), and again in 
Ancient Egypt, 1914, p. 65, No. 1 (an inaccurate drawing) .1 In these 
two publications Petrie presents a number of other cylinder seals 
similar to ours,” but his reading of the signs is throughout so fanciful 
as to be quite unreliable. We know too little about early Egyptian 
writing to venture any sure reading of these early seals. As a matter 
of fact it is not certain that the signs were ever intended to be read 
because there is every reason to believe that these seals were really 
amulets.* 

The first sign on the left of our seal is manifestly 7, in proper open- 
work characteristic of the First and Second Dynasties.* Next to this 
is an h, and the following sign Petrie reads as n, but this seems very 
questionable, because n appears regularly as a wavy line on the other 


‘In the former volume Petrie lists this seal as belonging to the University 
lege Collection, but in the latter volume as belonging to the MacGregor Collection, 
hereas the seal itself is marked as having come from the MacGregor Collection. 

* Other examples are to be found in A. Scharff, Die Altertiimer der Vor- und 
riihzeit Aegyptens, 2ter Teil (Staatlicher Museen zu Berlin: Mitteilungen aus der 
gyptischen Sammlung, Band V, 1929). 

® See, e.g., H. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near Hast, I (1924), 
1; Cylinder Seals (1939), pp. 293f.; A. Scharff, op. cit., pp. 94ff. The last 
ference I owe to Professor Wilson. 

‘For excavated examples see G. A. Reisner, The Early Dynastic Cemeteries of 
aga ed-Dér, I (1908), 119 ff. I owe this reference to Professor Wilson. 
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sarly seals published by Petrie.’ If it is an n, it has the cursive 
hieroglyphic form found on later seals, but unexpected on our seal.® 
In the next sign Petrie sees crossed arrows for the goddess Neith, 
but this is highly suspicious. Since the natural way to show two 
crossed arrows would be to make two straight cuts and since our 
sign shows two wobbly cuts, it is difficult to see how it could stand 
for Ni. t. Moreover, it appears in at least two of Petrie’s seals (Nos. 
32 and 103) along with the regular sign for Ni.t. The next sign 
looks like a sprouting plant and could be Gardiner’s sign M 22 or 
M 23." The last sign, a series of five connected wedges or triangles 
immediately under the outstretched arm of the man, resembles the 
hieroglyph for the draughts-board. Putting all these signs together, 
we get nothing that can be read as an inscription and we are forced 
to our earlier conclusion that the seal is an amulet rather than an 
actual seal. 

The figure of the man on the right is not sitting, as Petrie repre- 
sents him in his drawing.’ He seems to be engaged in a dance with 
his left leg tucked up under him. Because of the break in the seal 
it is not absolutely certain that the lower horizontal line is a part of 
the man’s left leg, but it has every appearance of being so. This 
makes the figure different from any other that I know on proto- 
dynastic seals. 

Dark Steatite. Short, squat cylinder seal with an axial perforation. 
15 x 13 mm. 
This is another Egyptian seal belonging to the Proto-dynastic 
Period. It is lightly incised and has a line at the top and another at 
the bottom delimiting the scene. Like the preceding seal it has been 
already published by Petrie, Scarabs and Cylinders with Names, P1. I, 
No. 11 (a poor photograph), and again in Ancient Egypt, 1914, 
p. 71, No. 43 (an inaccurate drawing). His reading of the signs seems 
not to be right in any particular whatsoever. The first important 
sign on the left, an animal without a head, looks more like jin ® than 
anything else, with ¢ written twice underneath it. What looks like a 
spade standing upright on its handle apparently can only be the 
hide-with-tail sign,’® which in the later language is normally deter- 
minative, but ought to have word value here if it is part of an 
inscription. The upright curved sign, which appears a number of 
times on the seal, Petrie reads as a word theth, meaning “ like to,” 
but this is linguistically inadmissible.* It would seem to be simply 
a space filler. The seal in Scharff, op. cit., No. 147, as Professor Wilson 
has pointed out to me, shows so many of these signs that they can 
5 See, e.g., Scarabs and Cylinders with Names, Nos, 2, 8, 9, 15, 19, 20, 25, 27, 
and 30. 

* See, e. g., Petrie, op. cit., No. 131, which is later than our seal as shown by its 
more developed signs and its columnar arrangement. 

7A. H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar (1927), p. 471. 

® Ancient Egypt, 1914, p. 65, No. 1. 

® A. H. Gardiner, op. cit., p. 455, F 26. 

10 A. H. Gardiner, op. cit., p. 455, F 28. 

11 Cf, A. Scharff, op. cit., p. 100, No. 139: “ Die beiden gleichen, linglichen Zeichen 
kénnen zwei tj-Zeichen, zwei Finger, oder zwei Wurfhélzer sein.” 
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be nothing other than space fillers, similar to those that appear so 
commonly on seals from all countries and all periods.’*? This may be 
significant for all the early Egyptian cylinder seals. To quote a 
sentence of a letter from Professor Wilson: “Just as many scarabs 
have a loose, haphazard collocation of signs, which have a generally 
recognizable value for sealing purposes and vaguely amuletic power, 
so we perhaps strain too far in attempting to give word value to the 
collocation of signs on these cylinders.” 

The figure on the right sitting on a couch in front of an offering 
table, holding two loaves of bread, is a common one on proto-dynastic 
seals. Comparison with other seals ‘* shows that the queer contrap- 
tion behind the sitter’s head is long, heavy hair very much conven- 
tionalized. This and the lack of a beard suggest that the figure is a 
woman and that immediately calls to mind the slightly earlier Jamdat 
Nasr designs in Mesopotamia showing pig-tailed women squatting on 
couches with jars in front on them.'* In Egypt the design is inter- 
preted as having to do with mortuary offerings,’ which would be 
another indication that the seals are amulets. 

“Cream marble. Cylinder seal with an incomplete perforation, cut to 
a depth of 13mm. at one end and only 3mm. at the other. 34 x 
28.5 mm. 

This seal comes from the earliest period in which we have cylinder 
seals, the Uruk Period in Mesopotamia, approximately 3500 B.C. 
The scene shows the characteristic animal file: a stag with long antler 
and two mountain goats with bearded chin and long curved horn. 
Each animal shows only one horn. This and the carving itself give 
the impression of crudeness, but the seal impression shows how well 
modelled the animals actually are. 

Cream marble. Considerably weathered cylinder seal with an axial 
perforation. 37.5 x 9mm. 

On this seal there are two registers, divided by a double line. In 
the upper register two lions, rampant and crossed, bite each the 
throat of-a rampant deer with reverted head. To the left a hero, 
naked except for a feathered headdress, grasps the tail of the deer in 
front of him with his right hand and wields aloft a spear or club in 
his left hand. Behind him are two rampant animals: a stag with 
wide antlers and reverted head attacked by a lion. 

In the lower register two antelopes with long curved horns plunge 
at each other amid something that may represent bushes. The ante- 
lope on the right has knobby horns and is attacked from the rear 
by a rampant lioness. The antelope on the left is similarly attacked 
from the rear by a rampant lion, behind which is a hero, naked except 
for a feathered headdress, grasping its tail with his right hand and 
wielding aloft a spear or club in his left hand. 


12 For other instances of signs and letters used as space fillers see, e. g., T. J. Meek, 
Berytus, VIII (1943), pp. 1-16, Nos. 36 and 55. 

18K. ¢., Petrie, Scarabs and Cylinder with Names, Nos. 5, 9, 12, 20, and 26. 

14 See, e. g., T. J. Meek, op. cit., Pl. I, No. 6. 

15 See, e. g., H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pp. 293 f. 
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The seal is Sumerian and would seem to belong to the Early 
Dynastic II Period in Mesopotamia, approximately 2700 B. C. 
Light-colored chert. Cylinder seal with an axial perforation. 26.5 
x 10 mm. 

This seal is said to have come from Nineveh, but this is question- 
able. It is Sumerian and manifestly belongs to the Early Dynastic 
III Period, approximately 2600 B.C. It is divided into two registers, 
separated by a single line.‘ On the right is a tall palm-tree, rising 
through both registers the full height of the cylinder and topped by 
three dots. In the upper register a kneeling hero in a short tunic holds 
in each outstretched hand a rampant antelope with reverted head. 

The several figures in the lower register, read from left to right, are 
as follows: a gate, a hero in a short tunic grasping a long sword with 
its point held downward in his outstretched hand, another hero walk- 
ing in front of him, and a scorpion with its tail, body, and head 
represented by dots of different sizes.1° The drill has been used very 
freely in the execution of this seal. 

Basalt. Cylinder seal with an axial perforation. 20 x 11mm. 

The scene on this seal is practically identical with that on Seal 
No. 5 published by Cyrus H. Gordon in Iraq, VI (1939), 8, and comes 
from the Old Akkadian Period, now dated approximately 2360 to 
2180 B.C.*7 It shows four animals, all rampant. On the left a lion 
attacks an ibex with its head thrown back, and on the right another 
lion, in an antithetical position to the first, attacks an antelope also 
with its head thrown back. The depredations of beasts of prey, 
particularly the lion, are a common motif on Mesopotamian seals 
of the early period. 

Dark steatite. Concave cylinder seal with an axial perforation. 30 
x 16 mm. 

This is a fine example of a seal from the time of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur, now dated approximately 2070 to 1960 B.C.1°. The concavity 
of the seal ?® and the design are both characteristic of the time. An 
interceding goddess with left hand uplifted, wearing a horned cap (the 
symbol of divinity) and a long pleated robe, leads a worshipper, 
wearing a skull-cap and a long wrapper fringed down the front, into 
the presence of an enthroned god, with right hand uplifted, wearing 
a horned cap and a long flounced robe. The boxed, three-lined 
Sumerian inscription on the right gives the name of the owner of the 
seal: (1) ara(d)-mu (2) dumu mda-gur.-ri (3) ni-dus é %gigir, 
“ Aramu, the son of Magurri, the porter of the temple of (the god) 
Gigir.” The god name ”° and both personal names *! are very common 
in the Ur III period and help to date the seal. 

16 Cf, H. Frankfort, op. cit., Pl. XIV b. 

17 See W. F. Albright, BASOR, No. 88 (1942), pp. 28 ff. 

18 See W. F. Albright, ibid. . 

1° H. Frankfort, op. cit., p. 8, puts the concave cylinders in the Old Akkadian 
Period, but they are just as common in the Ur III Period. 

°° See, e. g., E. Huber, Die Personennamen in den Keilschrifturkunden aus der Zeit 
ler Konige von Ur und Nisin (1907), p. 172 under ¢Gdr; see also A. Deimel, 
Pantheon Babylonicum (1914), p. 94, No. 613. 

*1 See, e.g., E. Huber, op. cit., p. 57 under Urt-mu and p. 136. 
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Black basalt. Slightly concave cylinder seal with an axial perforation. 
25 x 13 mm. 

This is another seal coming from the time of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur, but it is not so well executed as the preceding seal and it is less 
deeply incised. A worshipper with uplifted hands, wearing a skull-cap 
and a long wrapper fringed down the front, stands in front of an 
enthroned goddess with right hand uplifted, wearing a horned cap and 
a long flounced robe. Between the goddess and the worshipper are a 
moon-crescent at the top and a scorpion at the bottom. The boxed, 
two-lined Sumerian inscription on the right gives the name of the 
owner of the seal: (1) ur-¢ba-% (2) dumu ur-“nin-giz-zi-da, “ Ur-Bau, 
the son of Ur-Ningizzida.” The last sign looks more like du than da, 
but must be intended for the latter. Both personal names are very 
common in the Ur III period.” 

Gray chert. Somewhat worn cylinder seal with an axial perforation. 
18 x 9mm. 

This is an Assyrian seal of about the ninth century B.C. It shows 
a winged quadruped with a bird’s head chasing another winged 
quadruped with a horned head turned backward toward its pursuer. 
It is similar to No. 124 in H. H. von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals 
in the Collection of Mrs. Agnes Baldwin Brett (1936). 

.Chalcedony. Cylinder seal with an axial perforation and slightly 
convex end-. 19 x 11 mm. 

This seal is cut in the highly conventionalized style so characteristic 
of the late Assyrian period, c. 800 to 612 B.C. It shows a winged 
quadruped on the left in a fight with a four-winged genius. Each 
seems to be armed with a club swinging wide. To the right is a 
winged sun-disk with two streamers, surmounting a pole set on a 
low platform with two streamers rising upward to meet the streamers 
from the sun-disk. 

. Blue chalcedony. Tall conoid stamp seal with a rounded top, per- 
forated crosswise, and a convex circular base. 15 x 21 mm. 

This is another seal belonging to the late Assyrian period. It shows 
simply a nude, four-winged genius in front view, but with the head 
turned to the right, standing with arms outstretched. The genius is 
very similar to the central figure on the Assyrian cylinder seal No. 432 
in H. H. von der Osten, Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of 
Mr. Edward T. Newell (1934). The latter figure is better executed 
and is female, whereas ours is bearded and hence is male. Both have 
long hair and wear turbans. 


2. Milky chalcedony. Oblong, rather tall stamp seal with a cylindrical 


handle along the top, perforated lengthwise, and a slightly convex 
base. The seal is decorated with four parallel grooves running around 
it and the handle also has four grooves running across it at the top. 
15 x 12 x 18mm. 

The drill and wheel have been used on this seal to make a very 
conventionalized walking deer with tail erect. A large eight-pointed 


22 See, e. g., E. Huber, op. cit., p. 80 under Ur-4Nin-gis-zi-da; also E. Douglas Van 


Buren, Iraq, I (1934), 86 f. 
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star appears over the Mais of the deer as a space filler. The seal 
comes from the late Assyrian period. 

. Dark reddish steatite. Considerably worn, six-sided, rather irregularly 
cut stamp seal, slightly smaller at the top, with an axial perforation 
and a flat, rectangular base. There are two chips out of the top at 
one end of the perforation. 21 x 13 x 17.5 mm. 

The highly conventionalized design on this seal shows a walking 
lion with toothed paws. The mane and neck are represented by a 
toothed line and three dots joined by a line (not completed through 
two of the dots) represent the tail swung up over the back. A dot 
appears in each corner of the seal, the four being joined by a toothed 
line to make a rectangle delimiting op scene. The design is similar to 
D. G. Hogarth, Hittite Seals (1920), 7, Fig. 83. Neither Professor 
Frankfort nor any of his ian Ast ‘venture an opinion regard- 
ing this seal, but Professor Albright, to whom I also appealed in my 
dilemma, would call the type “Syrian” and would date it with 
Hogarth between 1200 and 900 B.C. He suggests that the style is a 
development of the type represented in the thirteenth-century seals 
from Tell Beit Mirsim discussed by him in AASOR, XVI (1937), § 80. 


. Black basalt. Cylinder seal with an axial perforation. 17 x 10 mm. 
In the center of the scene depicted on this seal is a winged, bird- 

headed, long-robed figure, facing right, with a curled-up streamer 
iy ag from the back of the head. The figure has the knees bent 
as if in flight and over it hovers a sun-disk set within a crescent. In 
front of the figure and facing it are a squatting monkey at the bottom 
and a small two-legged, wingless dragon at the top.** Behind these 
and also facing the central figure is another figure (manifestly a 
worshipper) with left hand uplifted, wearing a long fringed wrapper 
with the left leg exposed and a headdress edged with upright points 
or feathers, bulbous at the back. Behind the central figure in a row 
at the top are, from left to right, a small bird, a sitting antelope, and 
a larger bird, all facing right toward the back of the central figure. 
Directly below them is a nude manikin, also facing right, with right 
hand uplifted, wearing a headdress like that on the worshipper and 
followed by a lion with tail erect. A line at the top and another at 
the bottom delimit the scene. The central figure is similar to the 
small figure in W. H. Ward, Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental 
Seals in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan (1909), Pl. XXVIII, 
No. 208, and in the scene as a whole there are likenesses to #bid., 
Pl. XXXII, No. 243. Professor Frankfort tells me that he would place 
these seals in his Third Syrian Group,** approximately 1400 to 1200 
B.C.; so that would make our seal of Syrian or perhaps Anatolian 
origin of about the same time. 

15. Black basalt. Truncated conoid stamp seal with a transverse per- 
foration and a slightly oblong, flat base. 15 x 14 x 11 mm. 


*8 The dragon is identical with those on Seal No. 136 in G. A. Eisen, Ancient 
Cylinder and Other Seals with a Description of the Collection of Mrs. William H. 
Moore (1940), which seal Eisen puts with reservations in the First Syrian Group. 

*4H. Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 288-91. 
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This is a Phoenician seal of the late second millenium B.C. and is 

said to have been found near Tyre. In design and technique it is 
similar to a seal found at ‘Ain Shems, belonging to Early Iron II 
(c. 1150 B.C.) and most recently published by A. Rowe, A Catalogue 
of Egyptian Scarabs, Scaraboids, Seals and Amulets in the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum (1936), Pl. XXIX, S. 92.2> It shows a lion 
in mid-air pouncing upon the back of a deer with reverted head, 
protecting its fawn immediately in front of it, which also has its 
head reverted. A deep, rather large drill-hole appears in the center 
of the seal and the drill has been rather largely used elsewhere (on 
the feet and heads), with the tubular drill used to make the eyes. 
A circular line around the margin delimits the scene. 
Brownish steatite. Very much worn, bead-shaped, roughly square 
stamp seal with a rounded back, a flat base, and an axial perforation 
that has worn through into the base. A rudely cut groove on the back, 
made with the wheel in modern times, runs roughly parallel to the 
perforation. 17 x 16.5 x 9mm. 

Like No. 13 this seal is exceedingly hard to place. Its motif is one 
that appears in varying details in many parts of the Near East in 
many periods. It shows two rampant ibexes with heads reverted and 
knobby horns, antithetically placed with their heads facing each other. 
The standing figure of a nude female, with protruding hips and 
uplifted hands, originally appeared between the two ibexes, but this 
has been almost completely worn away. A distinctive feature of the 
design is the use of parallel lines running in different directions to 
represent the hair of the animals. Something like this appears on 
Early Dynastic II seals in Mesopotamia,”* but our seal cannot pos- 
sibly belong to such an early period. It is said to have come from 
Crete, but this is questionable. It looks more like a Syrian or Ana- 
tolian product. Professor Albright suggests Cyprus as its source and 
Iron I as its approximate date, between 1200 and 900 B.C. He 
compares the design to that on the ivory box-cover from Ugarit,”’ 
which probably:came from Cyprus or southern Asia Minor and dates 
from the 14th century B.C. This shows a partly nude goddess with 
protruding hips; standing with uplifted hands between two rampant 
mountain goats, but the goddess holds a branch in each hand, while 
the animals are not marked as ours are and their heads are not 
reverted. The nearest parallel to our seal that I have been able to 
discover is one in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, coming from 
Cyprus and dated in the Orientalizing Period of the 7th century 
B.C.** This shows two rampant ibexes somewhat similarly marked 7° 


°° There are also similarities in technique to Nos. XXIV and LX (dated in Bronze 
III to Iron I, i.e., ec. 1200 B.C.) in J. Nougayrol, Cylindres-Sceaux et Empreintes 
de Cylindres trouvées en Palestine (1939). 

°° See, e. g., H. Frankfort, op. cit., p. 47: G. A. Eisen, op. cit., p. 24. 

27 See, e.¢., Claude F.-A. Schaeffer, The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra-Ugarit 
(1939), Pl. XVI. 

8G. M. A. Richter, Catalogue of Engraved:-Gems of the Classical Style (1920), 
p- 14, Fig. 11 (also Pl. 3, No. 11). I owe this reference to my colleague, Dr. Dorothy 
Burr Thompson of the Department of Archaeology. 

°° The device of indicating hair and feathers by parallel lines is characteristic of 
the Orientalizing Period according to Duffield Osborne, Engraved Gems (1912), p. 35. 
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and similarly placed, but each animal shows only one horn percep- 
tually represented whereas our animals have each two horns concep- 
tually represented. Conventional plants appear in the field instead of 
the goddess, but the formal style of grouping appearing in both seals 
is said to be characteristic of the period.*® Another possible parallel 
to our seal is a painted terra-cotta plaque from a Phrygian palace of 
the early 6th century B.C., showing two mountain goats prancing 
about a “ sacred tree,” *! but position and treatment are too different 
to indicate a common origin. 

17. Reddish-brown terra-cotta. Conoid stamp seal in relief ** with a 
rounded top and two sides cut out before baking to within 5 mm. of 
the base to make a flat surface on each side for convenience in holding 
the seal for stamping purposes. The oblong, flat base has a raised 
outside border 3mm. wide, artly broken away. There is no perfora- 
tion. 20 x 19 x 21 mm. 

According to my knowledge this seal is unique in design, tech- 
nique, and construction. It consists of a gray stone cameo, a millimeter 
or two thick, set in the face of a clay holder, which was afterwards 
baked very hard. The seal is said to have come from North India, 
in which case Mr. Spendlove suggests to me that it may be the work 
of some provincial Saka artist at the very begining of the Christian 
era, whose barbarism was touched by Hellenistic influence, but not 
enough to overcome the crudity of his artistry in both execution and 
design, showing as it does not only debased craftsmanship, but 
debased religion. The design consists of two standing nude figures 
with their bodies en face, but their heads in profile looking at each 
other. The bearded figure on the right is male while the other is 
female, and the two are holding hands. The male figure holds a club 
in his left hand with its end resting on the ground and he wears a 
helmet on his head, decorated with a flowing streamer at the back 
of the rim. The female figure seems to have a fillet around her head, 
with her hair done up in a bun at the back, or she too may be wearing 
a helmet ending in a knob at the back. There is something hanging 
‘from her right hand, but it is too indefinite to identify. The artist 
apparently had in mind the portrayal of Herakles with one of his 
several mistresses, perhaps Omphale, who may be holding the lion- 
skin in her right hand. 

18. Smoky agate. Globular stamp seal with a rather large transverse 
perforation and a nearly circular flat base. 19.5 x 18 x 15mm. 

This is a very finely executed and characteristic seal of the Sasanian 
period, 226 to 651 A.D. It shows a recumbent mouflon facing the 
right, with an elongated dot in front of it and four others over its 
rump inserted as space fillers. 


*°G. M. A. Richter, op. cit., p. 15. 

*1 See Archaeologischer Anzeiger, 1939, cols. 141 f., Fig. 22. I owe this reference to 
r. Alva Elford, a recent graduate of Bryn Mawr College. 

82 Seals in relief are unusual, but are found occasionally. For some good examples 
ee Sidney Smith, Ancient History of Assyria (1928), pp. 329f. and Pl, XX a. 
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ASSYRIOLOGICAL GLEANINGS II 
A. L. OrprpENHEIM 


IV 


The Neo-Babylonian documents contain much evidence for the custom 
of marking slaves.1 This marking was done in various ways (cf. below) 
and had—as far as we can see today—at least three different purposes: 
to indicate (a) ownership, (b) legal status, (c) certain pecularities of 
the slave. 

Starting with the last item I refer to the series ana ittisu, II, Col. IV: 
13-14 (Landsberger, MSL I, pp. 29, 138) which records that the forehead 
of a runaway slave was to be inscribed with the words ha-laq sa-bat, 
“ (This is a) runaway! Arrest!”. A pertinent incident is mentioned in 
the Neo-Babylonian letter YOS III, 125: 38-39 (against Ebeling, Briefe 
aus Uruk, p. 103), °”“sabé"® hal-qu-tu si-in-du améliti sd-mi-it Swp-ra 
ta-a-nu-ui ina is-qat”®* §up-ra, “ mark the runaway men with the slave- 
mark and send (them thus), if (this is) not (possible), send (them) in 
fetters!” The sindu améliti? is not a mark borne by all slaves but a 
sign (or inscription) indicating that the bearer was a slave liable to run 
away. This is in harmony with the content of the texts published by 
Strassmaier, Cyrus, 307 and 312 (for a translation cf. Kohler-Peiser, Aus 
dem babyl. Rechtsleben, I, pp. 7 f.) which report that the legal authori- 
ties could threaten to mark young females* with the sindu amttti, 
“slave-girl mark,” if they continue their immoral conduct. Obviously 
such a sign was to stigmatize them as loose (slave) girls just as the 
sindu améliti proclaimed the dangerous character of the male slaves. 

The text published by Pohl, Analecta Orientalia, VIII, no. 74: 1-11, 
gives evidence for inscriptions on the hands of slaves to indicate their 
legal status. It records the story of a girl Nupta as follows: “ Nupta, 
the daughter of the coppersmith E., an oblate of Ishtar of Uruk, on whose 
hand her father E. (rit-tu,-8% §d-ta-ru 34°” 'si-pi-ru is-tu-ur t& ina Babili* 
a-na kaspi a-na *“ar-ba-a-a id-di-nu, i.e.) has written an inscription 
(that she had the status of) a sipiru and has sold (her on account of 
this) to an Arab in Babylon, (and) which Nupta the judges and city- 
officials have entrusted to (a certain) A. (with the order): ‘ Deliver 
(her) to the officials of the temple Eanna!’, (this girl) Nupta A. has 
(actually) taken over in Eanna (and) Nupta was despatched * in the 
presence of (a certain) B.” 

Since the father of the girl is said to be an oblate, Nuptd belonged 
equally to Ishtar of Uruk and could not be sold by her father—not even 


*For the marking of cattle and of objects ef. the index of my forthcoming 
M (aterial) C(ulture of the Neo-Babylonian Period). ; 

* For the terms sindu and gamdtu cf. MC, s. v. 

* The girl in Cyrus, 307, is free-born (father and mother are mentioned): that of 
Cyrus, 312, is identified as “ sister” of somebody. Note that the “men” in YOS III 
125 are denoted as sébu and not as slaves. 

* Text: ri-da-at from redi “to send, set out for a journey,” cf. MC, s. v. ter/éditu 
“ shipment.” 
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to some ignorant foreigner (in another town).° But a szpiru-slave ° 
could apparently be sold under certain circumstances and for this reason 
the father wrote on the hand of the girl that she was a sipiru. Unfortu- 
nately the tablet does not indicate the legal implications of all these 
transactions. 

We turn now to the last item: to the marks and inscriptions indicating 
the owner of the slave. Such marks were usually made on the right or 
left hand of the slave (rittu’); temple-slaves and oblates were branded * 
with the symbols of the deity (either with the star of Ishtar [cf. 
Dougherty, Shirkitu p. 82| or with “ spade and style ” [ef. BE VIII 1, 106: 
7-8|) while privately owned slaves had the name (stimu °) of their owner 
branded on their hand. Cf., e. g., Strassmaier, Cyrus, 332: 5-6 (rittu . . 
sum-su i8-tur); Darius, 492: 2-3 (sd rit-ta-3u a-na su-um sa ™E. abi-su 
sat-ra (!) -at-tu,) ; Contenau, TCL XIII, 248: 2-3 (sa qat!” imitti-su .. .); 
Nbn 59: 5-6, 666: 3-4; VS V 114: 3,1° XV 3: 3, ete. When the slave was 
owned by two persons (cf., e. g., Nbn 693: 6-7) or when he has been sold 
twice (cf., e. g., Darius, 537: 3-4; VS V 116: 2-4, 126: 2-4) two names 
were inscribed." 

Note finally that two Neo-Babylonian texts (Strassmaier, Cambyses, 
290: 3,5 and Darius, 492: 2), describe slaves as us-su-ru, i. e., “ marked ” 


° For the legal status of children of oblates cf. Dougherty, Shirkitu, p. 88. 

° There is no doubt that this amélsipiru was no official (against Schroeder, OLZ 
1917, p.p 228 f.; Dougherty, JAOS XLVIII, pp. 113 f.; Eilers, OLZ 1931, p. 931) but 
a “half-free” person of a special type. The place of the sipiru in social gradation 
lies between the slave and the free man. This is indicated (a) by the fact that 
deeds recording the sale of slaves contain a guarantee-clause protecting the buyer 
against amélmdr-baniitu wu si-ip-ru (Nbk 201: 8; YOS VI, 196: 11) “(the slave 
being) free-born or a sipiru” and (b) by the passage Pohl, Analecta Orientalia VIII, 
no. 48: 26-27, where a collegium of priests and officials gives its opinion on a free- 
born man with the words: ni-du-w-8% w si-pi-ir-8u la ni-i-di “we do not know that 
there is a nidu (ef. below) on him or that he is a sipiru.” For the legal term nidu 
ef. YOS VI, 143: 7-8, “ (ki-i ni-du ina muh-hi biti . . . it-tab-su-%) in case there 
occurs a nidu with regard to (against) the house ...N will clear it of all encum- 
brances,” and Analecta Orientalia VIII, no. 19: 18 f. (sale of four slaves, oath of the 
sellers), ki-i a-me-lu-tu 8d@ ni-du a-na 8. ni-id-dé-nu, “ we have not given slaves (liable 
to a) nidu to 8. (the buyer).”’ Nidu denotes therefore some sort of legal claim 
encumbering the sale of property. [Oppenheim has effectively disproved the current 
interpretation of sipiru as “scribe.” Landsberger’s derivation of the word from 
Old Aram. *sdpér, “scribe,” and vocalization séperu (which I had independently 
suggested to Dougherty) are thus disproved. I should like to propose a derivation 
from Aram. s¢pir, “ written, inscribed,” i.e. somewhere on the body, as shown by 
Oppenheim.—W. F. A.] 

7 Cf. the pertinent discussion by Ungnad, OLZ, Beiheft II (1908), pp. 23 f. 

8 The branding is indicated by the use of the term arratu for mark (ef. Dougherty, 
Shirkitu, p. 82 f.). 

* For sému with the meaning “ mark, monogram ” ef. MC, s. v. 

1°This text has ka-am-[sa]-at instead of Satrat, from kamdsu “to lay down, 
deposit ” (ef. MC, s.v.), in semantic parallel to nadi “to lay down, to make a 
drawing.” 

11 Note two remarkable but obscure references: BRM II, 25: 3-4, “their slave 
(whose) right hand (qaétw) was inscribed (Sat-rat) with the name of A. and 
(hu-HAS/TAR-d8-tu, §d-ni-tu,, i.e.) Whose second . . . was inscribed with . the 
name of L.”; Camb 143: 7-8, “ (a slave-girl) a-ri-ti(?) wu ak-ka-da-at-tu, u k[i(?)]- 
la-ba-at-ti was inscribed with the name of I.” It may be added that Kriickmann’s 
interpretation (Bab. Rechts- und Verw.-Urk., p. 18, n. 13), butartu = “ Hoheitszeich- 
nung,” does not suit the context. 
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(from eséru “to make a drawing”) without indicating where this mark 
was or of what it consisted. The first text gives further information, 
“ ($4 uzné”**-s% li-tu-ut-t{t]) whose ears are split’? and in whose eye 
there is a scar.” ?* While an injured eye is likely to affect the value of a 
slave, it is hard to see why the scribe felt the necessity of mentioning the 
negligible defect of split ears. Was this perhaps a disobedient slave 
punished according to § 282 of the Code of Hammurabi (7-zu-wn-su 
i-na-ak-ki-is) , or must we refer to Deuteronomy 15: 17? “4 


¥ 


The Nuzi-text HSS XIII, 165 (recently published by R. Pfeiffer and 
E. R. Lacheman in HSS XIII; transliteration: p. 27, copy: pl. V) con- 
tains the highly interesting phrase (1. 2-3) (delivery of a piece of apparel 
to a female worker) ki-ma sarru ™Siu-ra-at-tar-na in-du-ut sa-ri-ip “ at 
the time when the king Surattarna died and was cremated.” 

This is the first literary evidence within the realm of the Ancient Near 
East for the custom of the cremation of the dead, and—at the same 
time—a new indication of the Indo-European origin of the kings ruling 
the Hurrians.* 

VI 

H. F. Lutz published in his Neo-Babylonian Administrative Documents 
from Erech, 11 (Univ. of California, Publ: in Sem. Phil., Vol. TX/1), 
no. 58, a small syllabary (dated: | ] "bAbu tim 27k | 1). Its 
first nine lines** recur on the fifth tablet of the series erim-huS 
(Thureau-Dangin, TCL VII, no. 35) with II: 33-37 of this text cor- 
responding to lines 2-9 of our tablet. The equations of this group can 
be found furthermore in the “ Vocabulaire de Bruxelles’ (Genouillac, 
RA X, pp. 69 ff.) II: 24-27, in Haupt, ASKT, p. 68, II: 25-27, etc. 
Lines 10-18, however, correspond to a small group of Neo-Babylonian 
syllabaries published, e. g., by Pinches in PSBA XXVI (1904), pp. 51f., 
by Scheil, RT XIX, pp. 61f. (also Hilprecht, Assyriaca, pp. 67 ff.), 
Hilprecht, BE XX, 44, etc. They run: 


12 Cf. for lati Lewy, MVAeG XXXIII, p. 16, n. b; Zehnpfund in Langdon, VAB 
IV, p. 174, note; Landsberger in Kunstmann LSS NF II, p. 66 (v. Soden, OLZ 
1933, p. 517). 

138 For pussti cf. MC, s. v. 

14 The Guide to the Bab. and Assyr. Antiquities in the British Museum (1922), p. 
209, describes an (unpublished?) tablet inscribed with the name of a female slave 
and “ intended for purposes of identification.” 

1 From a communication made at the November meeting (1942) of the Oriental 
Club, New York. For a detail of more than purely philological interest I would 
like to point to the letter HSS XIII, 402: 8, which reads birtu a-ri-in-ni; cf. Forrer 
in RLA I, pp. 149f., and Glotta, XXVI (1938), p. 178. In Hittite texts Arinna is 
written sometimes with the ideogram for “well, cistern” (birtu). [This king 
Surattarna may be identical with the earliest Mitannian king hitherto known, 
[Sluttarna[mér ..] dirta, who ruled in the early fifteenth century (Sidney Smith, 
Antiquaries Journal, 1939, p. 43). The dissimilation of r in a name _ possibly 
pronounced something like Srtarna would not be surprising.—W. F. A.] 

18 The first line has no parallels; read probably ni-du(/)-tu,(/), meaning? 
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Uy u,-[mu] day 
u,.mas.a, mi-sil [u,-mu] half day 
u,.1.kam u,-mu-|kal *] first day, whole day 
-kam si-nu Us-MU second day 
u,.3.kam $e-la-ds-ti II third day 
u,.4.kam ir-bit-ti II fourth day 
u,.5.kam ha-mi-is (!) -ti fifth day 
u,.6.kam $e3-Sit-ti II sixth day 
u,.7.kam si-ib-ti II seventh day 


While all other lists of this type continue their enumeration with the 
eighth, ninth and tenth day to proceed then to Sapattu,’ the well-known 
name of the fifteenth day, our scribe stopped after the seventh day by 
drawing a line after this item. So the list looks like an enumeration of 
the names of the seven days of the week.. Without exaggerating the 
importance of this little syllabary we may conclude that there was a 
tendency (in the Neo-Babylonian period) to subdivide the half-month 
periods (called sapattu, sapattu mahritu and a/ur/skitu, even mislu in 
Nbn 798: 4) into two seven-day periods. The bearing of this fact upon 
the theories concerning the origin of the week ¢ remains to be investigated. 


PEACE ON EARTH 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


The Christmas message, known to all of us, is contained in the following 
words of the gospel (Luke 2: 14): + 
ddéa ev tyiaros Oca Glory to God in the highest. 
Kal émi yas eipyvn And on earth peace, 
év avOpwrois eddoKia good will toward men. 


It need hardly be stated that these words perpetuate old formulae 
which had a long history before they were used by the evangelist. In 
fact it has always been assumed that there was an Aramaic or a Hebrew 
model ? according to which the Greek was fashioned. 


2 Or u,-mu-[ak-kal] as e.g. in the series ana ittisu VI, col. III: 12 (Landsberger, 
MSL I, p. 83). The Sumerian column has “ first day ” but the Akkadian timu a(n) 
cal “full day” corresponding to kal u-mu (cf. Schott, ZA XLIV, p. 291, n. 2) 
vhile ka-la u-mi means “afternoon” (cf. Weidner. Babyloniaca, VI, p. 76, Lands- 
erger, AfO III, p. 165, n. 2). 

*For this term cf. Hildegard and Julius Lewy, “ The Origin of the Week and 
he Oldest West Asiatic Calendar,” in Hebrew Union College Annual, XVII (1943), 
ndex, s. Vv. 

* Recently discussed in the paper quoted in the preceding note. 

1 From the following it will become clear why I prefer that form of the message 
hich is divided into three stichs. The English translation is taken from King 
ames’ version. The problems connected with the text are succinctly dealt with, 
nd the literature thereon fully quoted, in the article evdoxia in G, Kittel, Theo- 
ogisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, II (1935) 740 ff. 


” 


° The decisive words in Hebrew would be sdlém “ peace” and rdsdn 


“ec 


good will.” 
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It is illuminating to find in the Ugaritic epics (our texts were written 
about 1400 B.C.) a passage which seems to be related to the verse in 
Luke. 

The passage® is bare of all spiritual implications, and has a very 
earthly flavor. This is its context: ‘Anat, the goddess of warfare, gave 
an exhibition of cruel fury by indulging in indiscriminate slaughter. Her 
actions impressed Ba‘l to such an extent that he fell in love with her* 
and proposed marriage.’ He sent his attendants to ‘Anat with a message 


which begins as follows (III 10 ff.) : ° 


thm dliyn bi hwt dliy qrdm 
qryy l-irs* mlhmt — st b-prt® ddym 
sk slm l-kbd ars arb-dd l-kbd gdm 


The first distich contains the customary beginning of messages; built 
on the formula: “ Message of x, word of y.”® Whenever the message 
comes from one god, the strict parallelism observed in poetry entails the 
occurrence of two names or epithets of the same deity. Thus, we have 
here dliyn bl and éliy qrdm.” 

The next four stichs contain the essence of the message. That they 
actually belong together in the way our transliteration indicates is 
assured by the fact that later in the text 1! ‘Anat expresses her compliance 
with Ba‘l’s wishes by repeating his own words, merely replacing the verb 
forms he uses (qryy, st, sk) by the corresponding first persons (Aqry, 
ast, ask). In the quoted passage, st and sk are clear imperatives (of 
st “put, place” and nsk “pour out” respectively). qgryy must be 
syntactically equivalent, i. e. it reveals itself as an infinitive absolute.” 


° The text, known to Ugaritists as V AB (or ‘nt), is accessible in the edition of Ch. 
Virolleaud issued under the title La déesse ‘Anat (Mission de Ras Shamra, 1V, 1938). 
For translations (more or less partial) see, besides Virolleaud, Dussaud, Revue de 
Vhist. des rel. 116 (1937) 129 ff., 118 (1938) 133 ff.; Aistleitner, ZAW NF 16 (1939) 
206 ff. (not accessible to me) ; Gaster, Jraq, 6 (1939) 131 ff.; C. H. Gordon, The Loves 
and Wars of Baal and Anat (1943) 21 ff. (see also the same author’s The Living 
Past, 143 ff. 

* Beginning of col. III (Ba‘'l instructs his messengers): “He (i.e. Ba‘l) has 
affection (rimt) placed in his breast. In comparison with dliyn Ba'l’s desire, of 
little importance seems the love (yd) for Piddiriya, ... , the devotion (dhbt) to 
Talliya ..., the desire (dd) for Arsiya,.... x 

STII 25 ff.: “ Come!—this is what I am asking for—to my mountain, the divine 
Sapin; to the holy place, the mountain of my inheritance; to the pleasant place, 
the hill of tliyt!”. 

°*The message is repeated IV 51 ff. ‘Anat’s answer follows the same wording: 
IV 66 ff., 71 ff., compare furthermore VI AB IT 19 ff. 

7 Variant b-drs. 

® Variant b-‘prm. 

® Other examples: I AB IV 34f.; I *AB I 12ff., II 10f., 17f.; I K 305f. Also 
letters begin with the formula: “‘ message of x.” 

19 The meaning of these names or epithets is irrelevant for our present purpose; 
the question will be taken up in another paper. Suffice it to say here that the 
translation of gryy l-drs mlhmt, which Albright presented in his book, Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel (p. 73; see also Bulletin, No. 70, p. 19), is in my opinion 
untenable 

117V 66 ff. 

1 For its use in Semitics generally see C. Brockelmann, Grundriss, II § 10a, in 
Ugaritic C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar § 8.24. The infinitive in -y is found only 
in the derived stems (cf. East Aram. -é). 
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The third of the four stichoi is immediately intelligible: 


“ Pour out peace over the earth!” 


In the first mlhmt (malhamata) “ war ”—in obvious contrast with sm 
(galéma) “ peace ”—and I-drs (la-’arsi) “to, for the earth” are easily 
recognized. All depends on the interpretation of gryy. So far, it has 
been completely misunderstood, and this for the reason that the assump- 
tion was made that, as indeed in Hebrew, the verb should also mean in 
Ugaritic “ meet, encounter.” Moreover, the form is not gal, but piel. 
The two other occurrences of gry in Ugaritic make it very probable that 
its connotation is “ remove ” or similar. The stichos under discussion, 
then, reads: 
“ Remove war from* the earth!” 


The two stichs translated so far use opposite terms for expressing the 
same idea. The two remaining stichs must be subordinated to this 
scheme; the second goes with the first, the fourth with the third. In 
the latter case, this is inevitable, since the two stichs are united by the 
one imperative “ pour out,” common to both. In the former case, we 
deal with the phrase “ put in the dust ” which may simply be an idiom 
for “ do away with something.” 7° 

The decisive words in the second and in the fourth stich, then, are 
ddym and tirbdd respectively. The former is in parallelism with “ war,” 
the Jatter with “ peace.” Either word seems to contain dd, a vocable 
which can hardly be separated from ydd “ love” and its cognates.1” 


The word ddym is to be connected with the plural dédim 1° “ (sexual) 
love” of Hebrew. The Ugaritic word must be posited as ddy, i.e. 
probably didayu; this is an abstract in -ayw’® derived from didu 
“love,” *° apparently with some pe jorative connotation. For an approxi- 
mate translation I propose “ passion.’ 


‘Do away with passion! ” 


When in the other word dd is isolated, drb is left. probably a noun in 
the construct state on which dd depends as a genitive. This, to judge 


13 Literally “to the interior ” (la-kabidi). 

141] D VI 43: “Return to me and come [........]., so that I may keep you 
from the path of sin, [so that I may take?? you] off the path of arrogance. (Or) 
shall I humble thee under [.... bs [ ] thee, Nu‘main, mightiest of men? ” 
V AB II 4: “The seven girls were in hiding; the goats and the hares dispersed. 
The gate of ‘Anat’s temple was shut, and the servants withdrew from 

5 Note the variant with b- (see footnote 7). 

amore IV AB II 24f.: “ Let us throw down to the ground my enemies, and 
into the dust whoever rises against thy brother! ” 

17 dd (probably didu) occurs in close parallelism with yd and dhbt in the passage 
translated in footnote 4 ene furthermore in Nk 23 (see JBL 50 367). Cognate 
are yd (i.e. vaddu) “love” (e.g. Nk 8, 12), ydd (i.e. yadidu) “loved” (e.g. II 
AB VII 46, VIII 31), and mdd (médadu) “ favorite” (e. g. IT AB IT 34, VIII 23/24). 

18 One is tempted to ask whether diéidim might not be more correct than dédim. 

1° Cf. C. Brockelmann, Grundriss, I § 225 B 2. 

20 Hebrew dé/iidim may well belong to *diide@; cf. e.g. sgl. gine against pl. qanim 
and H. Bauer & P. Leander, Hist. Gramm. der hebr. Sprache § 73 f 
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from Arabic,”* introduces to “love” the element of the thoughtful and 
considered, so that arb-dd may justly be translated by “loving con- 
sideration.” Thus, the compound acquires a meaning which is surprisingly 
close to Hebrew rdasén and Greek eddoxia “ contentment ” or “ good will,’ 
as the English versions of the gospels say. The Ugaritic line may be 
translated thus: 

“Joving consideration over the fields.” 


ry 
’ 


The whole Ugaritic passage, then, runs: 


“Message of dliyn Ba'l, 
Word of dliy qrdm: 

Remove war from the earth! 

Do away with passion! 
Pour out peace over the earth, 
Loving consideration over the fields! ” 

Its similarity with the Christmas message is striking. It is hardly 
accidental. Luke (or his source) drew on an old formula, which, as far 
as I know, has not yet been found in Jewish literature, but which no 
doubt developed from the formula encountered in the epic literature of 
the Ugaritians. The beginning has been turned into an acclamation 
(possibly in utilization of another formula of liturgical origin) in 
accordance with the circumstances under which the angels, these 
messengers of god, announced their message to the shepherds of 
Bethlehem. 


THE FURNITURE OF EL IN CANAANITE MYTHOLOGY 
T. H. Gaster 


The Ugaritice Epic of Baal, II i 31-37, reads 
31 kt il dt rbtm 34 kht il nht 35 ber 
32 kt il nbt bksp hdm il 36 dprsa bbr 
33 smrbht bdm hrs 37 n'l il dqblbl 38 ‘In 
yblhm hrs 


In connection with Professor Albright’s interpretation of this passage, in BULLETIN 
91: 39-44, the following points may perhaps deserve consideration, 

1. In line 33 Albright reads &mrg(?)t bdm hrs, and renders “ encrusted(?) with 
gold.” For émrg(?)t he appeals to Aramaic mrg, “ strike, beat,” .and to Arabic 
samraja in the derived sense of “ break (a pact) ”; while bdm is explained as a scribal 
error for bm (“from ”’) or as an idiomatic expression meaning literally “ in the hand 
of.” This interpretation is open to serious question. In the first place, an Aramaic 
mrg “strike, beat” is unattested, the noun margénin, “scourge, whip,” which 
evidently suggested it, being a loanword from Greek maragna. Similarly, there is 
no Arabic m-r-j in this sense. The root means “to send forth, set at large, cast 
adrift,” and the figurative use of it with the meaning of “ break a pact” is exactly 
analogous to the Greek luein spondas. Secondly, when the reading émrgt is discarded 
and replaced by smrht, the explanation of bdm as a scribal error or peculiarly 
strained idiomatic expression becomes unnecessary. The normal meaning of m-r-} in 


*1"ariba bi... “he devoted, addicted himself to ...,” ’ariba fi... “he 
exerted or employed his power and ability in an affair and understood it.” In 
Hebrew the stem has become limited to the sphere of the tricky and the insiduous. 
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Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic is “to rub,” but from this there readily develops the 
sense of “anoint,” as in the analogous case of m-s-h; cf. Arabic maraha, cited by 
Dozy, II, 579. The word dm now becomes easily intelligible; it is the common Arabic 
term for “something smeared on,” from the root d-m-m, “smear, daub, overlay ” 
(Lane, I, 909-10). Thus, émrht bdm brs will mean “ overlain with a coating of 
gold,” i.e. gilded. The dais was cast from silver (nbt bksp) and then coated with 
liquid gold. 

2. In lines 25b-36 Albright renders dpréa bbr by “covered with leather (7?) 


outside,” assuming that the quadriliteral prga is a fusion of p-r-8, “spread,” and a 
root akin to Accad. pard’u, “cut off,’ whence péru (par’u), “skin, hide.” ? and 
explaining bbr from the Aramaic b¢bdrd, “outside.” This too is open to question. 
Aramaic bebdré is usually employed in the sense of Latin foras rather than extrinse- 
cus; ef. Targum Ongelos, Gen, 24: 31; Deut. 24: 11. Though obscured in English 
usage, there is a perceptible and appreciable difference between “ outside” and 
‘outer side.” I therefore suggest that br is here the Akkadian burt, “ reed-mat” 
(ef. CT. XI 47 iii 12-14; Reisner, Hymnen, 16:19; 22:50; Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, 
31-37, I 38; ideogr. GI.KIT.MAH), which is in turn the modern Arabic and 
Persian buriyeh, on which see especially R. Campbell Thompson, “ Some Notes on 
Modern Babylonia,” in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1923, p. 236.* With 
this accords the use of the verb prsa, which obviously contains the element p-r-8, 
identical with Arabic f-r-§ in the specific sense of “ spreading a carpet, mat”; cf. n. 
firas, “ mat, carpet, thing spread on the ground.” Thus, the words hdm il dprsa bbr 
will mean “ the footstool or El which is spread with a reed-mat.” 


3. We come now to the expression nl il in line 37. Albright contends that n'l 
can scarcely mean “shoe” (like Hebrew na‘al, etc.) because the Ugaritic word for 
“shoe” was apparently s’en (I AB ii 10; cf. Heb. s°’6n, ete.). He therefore 
proposes the translation “litter,” by combination with Accad. nadlu, “lie down,” 
and mayyalu (= *man’alu), “bed,” for which no satisfactory etymology has thus 
far been discovered. Here again one may be permitted to dissent. In the first place, 
if the rendering “shoe” is to be excluded on the grounds that Ugaritic elsewhere 
uses s’en, the same will apply to the rendering “ bed, litter,” for which this language 
elsewhere employs the terms mit (I Keret, 30; cf. Heb. mittah) and ‘ré (ib., 98, 180; 
ef. Heb. ‘eres, etc.). What is more, it is far from certain that s’en, in the passage 
where it occurs, really means “ shoe.’ ° Secondly, as against~Albright’s interpreta- 
tion, which involves a doubtful philological equation, there seems no good reason 
why a n'l associated closely with a footstool (hdm) and a reed-mat (br) should not 
be a shoe or sandal, especially when this is what the word commonly means in 

‘ Note, in support of this, that just as Arabic d-m-m is also used of smearing with 
mud (Lane, s.v.), so too in late Hebrew is m-r-h, e.g. Sifra, Shemini, VIII, 9: 
marehi be-tit. Similarly, both words are used in the sense of applying a salve 
(ef, Is. 38: 21). If, however, smrgt is correct, we may perhaps compare Eth. m-r-g, 
“daub, overlay.” 

* But it is doubtful whether *part really ends in aleph. Arabic f-r-y “ cut” would 
suggest otherwise, while some scholars have even associated the Accadian word with 
Heb, p-r-*. 

® Meissner, Supplement, p. 104b, would find this word in Accadian in the text 
cited in Bezold, Catalogue, p. 1393: summa ana ba-ar séri illik, “if he goes into 
the open country.” South Arabian br, “region, territory” (e.g. CIH 541: 42: 
rhnhmw bbr, “he settled them in the open country ”) may now also be compared. 

‘ The final weak radical disappears as in e. g- pr = Heb. peri, “ fruit” ete. 

° The text reads: tihd Mt bs’in Ips t&sq . .. bqs all, “ she seizes Mot by the s’en 
f the garment; holds (him) tight by the end of the robe” (all is parallel 
to kst, “ garment,” in I Aqhat 37, 48 and other places). The phrase s’in of a 
garment, parallel to “ end of a robe,” would seem to preclude the rendering “ shoe.” 
Can s’in perhaps connect with Accad. stinu in the sense of “hem, border”? Note, 
however, that I have spoken of the rendering “ shoe” as “far from certain” rather 
than as “definitely wrong,” because it is possible that this passage should be 
construed tibd Mt bs’in—she seizes Mot by the shoe—lpé tésq—* she lays tight hold 
m (his) garment—......bqs all—” (she) . .. the edge of his robe.” 
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other Semitic languages. Moreover, the Hittite text KBo. V, 2, obv. ii, 
illustrates the association admirably. Part of a ritual, this reads as follows: 
Sapal GISSG.A-ma GISGIR.GUB da-a-i; 
nu-us-sa-an a-na GISS8C.A 
rOGNiG.LAMpIl. se-ir da-a-i; a-na GISGIR .GUB-ma-as-sa-an 
se-ir KUSE.SIR TCOGGAD.DAM da-a-i 


At the foot of the throne he places a footstool; 
then on the throne he 

places regal vestments; and on the footstool 

he places shoes (and) leggings(?).” 


The interpretation of n‘l il as “ sandal (or, sandals) of El” rather than “ litter of 
El” makes it necessary, of course, to find another explanation for the qualifying 
phrase dgblbl ‘In, which Albright renders “for which men used to fight(7?),” by 
combination with Accadian qgablu, “ battle, fight,’ ete. This rendering is doubtful 
also because it construes ‘In as if it were ‘Inh.° The word is more probably an 
adverb, meaning “ above,” rather than a preposition. For the rest, I have as yet no 
definite suggestion to offer, though it would seem plausible that q6/bl associated with 
a sandal is the Ugaritic cognate of Arabie qibdl, “thong which ties a sandal, 
shoestring,’ as suggested by H. L. Ginsberg.’ 

4, The above interpretation likewise compels us to discard Albright’s rendering 
of yblhm brs in line 38 as “ whose two(?) poles(?) are gold.” Against this ingenious 
rendering it may be objected, in any case, that Semitic w/y-b-l means “ bring,” not 
“carry ’—an appreciable difference which English usage tends to obscure.* “ To 
carry” is n-s-’ or ‘-m-s, and, as a matter of fact, Ugaritic actually uses the former 
word in the specific sense of carrying a litter in I Keret, 98-9; 186-7: 261 ‘ré-m yésu, 
“the nobleman carries the litter” (7.e. is reduced to the status of a ‘ rickshaw- 
man’). The parallel of ysq ksp yslh brs; ysq ksp lalpm, hrs ysq-m Irbbt, “he 
poured silver, founded ® gold; poured silver by the thousandfold, poured gold by the 
myriadfold ” in the immediately preceding lines of our text (26-29) makes it likely 
that ybl derives from 6-l-l, “ pour,” in the same technical sense as obtains in 
Aceadian bullulu, Arabic w-b-l, already compared by Goetze, is, of course, related.’® 
Thus, the words n'l il dqblbl ‘In yblhm hrs will mean “ the sandal(s) of El (each) 
thong of which he pours over with gold,” i. e. “ God’s shoes whose latchets he gilds.” 


5. Finally, it may be pointed out that in line 35 the emendation of bzr to bzr[h], 
while seductive, is unnecessary, since the word can be readily construed as an adverb 
(“on top”) rather than a preposition. Similarly, one may wonder whether the 
rendering of dt rbtm in line 31 as “ worth twenty thousand (shekels) ” is altogether 
correct. May not the reference be to the massive weight of the dais, described of 
course in exaggerated terms? It also occurs to me that kt il, kht il ete. might mean 
“a mighty (divine) dais, throne, ete.,’ like Hebrew hareré el, arzé el, “ mighty 
mountains, cedars,” ete., rather than “dais of El, throne of El,” etc., though I have 
not introduced this suggestion into my rendering. 


®Gordon’s assertion (Ugaritic Grammar, § 4.26) that the suffix of 3 sg. is some- 
times elided is scarcely supported by the two examples which alone he is able to 
cite. In I Aqhat 208 w'l does not stand for w‘lh, but is an adverb, parallel to wtht 
(which may be an old locative, like Eth. tahta; cf. Gray, Introduction, § 222) ; while 
in II Aghat ii, 11 p‘'n lhdm ytpd may be a genuine variant of the usual p‘nh, as we 
say simply “ he set foot,” or a mere scribal error. 

* The Ugarit Texts (Jerusalem 1936), p. 20. 

*y-b-l is used in Ugaritic, in I Keret 189, in the phrase ybl trh which, as I have 
pointed out in OLZ 1939, 274 f., answers exactly to abdlu terhata in the Amarna 
letters. Note that its counterpart, in lines 100f., is ysi trh. 

® Or, “ hammered,” if we connect yslh with the verb h-s-l. I have combined it with 
§-l-h as in Selah, “ canal”; ef. Job 5: 10; 12: 15: 

7° Note, in support of this, that the verbs y-s-q and b-l-l are indeed conjoined in 
Talm. Zebahim 112: haydseq we-habélel; Pesahim 36: yesiqah u-belilah, 
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24 So Hiyan went up to the bellows, 
5 In the hand of Hasis were the tongs; ** 
26 He poured out silver, found 27 ed gold; 
He poured out silver 28 by the 
thousandfold, 
Gold he poured 29 by the myriadfold; 


31 God’s tribune weighing twice ten 
thousand (shekels), 
32 God’s tribune cast out of silver, 
33 Coated with a film of gold; 
34 God’s throne placed 35 on top; 
God’s footstool 36 which was spread 


with a reed-mat ; 
37 God’s sandal(s) each thong whereof 
38 He poured over with gold (i. e. gilded). 


30 He poured, he , and there were 


7. I have at present no translation to offer for the remaining lines of this passage 
(39-44) discussed by Professor Albright. Two points, however, may perhaps claim 
consideration. First, then, it may be doubted whether s‘ il should really be rendered 
“mattress/bed of El” with Goetze, Cassuto and Albright, seeing that the word 
might just as well connect with Aramaic sd@‘é ete., “ bowl,” and possibly also with 
Arabic suwé (Lane I, 1746). In ‘Anat, B.32 ysq smn &lm bs‘ is more naturally 
rendered “it (i.e. the blood of ‘Anat’s adversaries) is outpoured like the oil of a 
shelem-offering from a bowl,” than “is outpoured on the mattress/bed/carpet.” ** 
Second, I doubt very much whether the qualifying phrase dqt ka(?)mr can be read 
d-qt knmrt and rendered “ which is stuffed like a .... leopardess(?).” It seems to 
me unlikely that any good poet would perpetrate so bizarre and tasteless a simile, 
let alone the fact that Arabic qg-w-t means “ nourish, sustain ”—it is used to render 
the Heb. kalkel—not “ stuff ” in the sense of “ upholster.” There is all the difference 
in the world between alere and farcire, and one cannot resist the feeling that it 
would have been as grotesque for a Canaanite to speak of “a well-fed bed ” when he 
meant “a well-upholstered mattress,” as it would be for any modern writer. 


IN REPLY TO DR. GASTER’S OBSERVATIONS 


W. F. Avsricut 


In the October number of the BULLETIN and again in this number, our readers will 
find forays into the Ugaritic unknown by myself and Professor Goetze. Opinions 
may differ about the advisability of tackling this or that difficult passage, or about 
the competence with which the task has been undertaken. None, however, can dispute 
the fact that we must now endeavor to solve the riddles of Ugaritic epic literature 
passage by passage before we attempt to explain entire epics. Some time during the 
current year I hope to publish my volume of Haskell Lectures at Oberlin, planned 
to consist largely of translations, with hundreds of improved or at least divergent 
renderings of individual passages, 

The passage dealing with the “ Furniture of El” is exceptionally difficult. Both 
before and after my article appeared I questioned the advisability of publishing 
my results. That I finally did so in a weak moment was due to the intrinsic 
archaeological interest of the material; I marked the uncertainty of the interpreta- 
tion in detail by scattering ten question marks in fourteen short lines. I am grateful 
for Dr. Gaster’s detailed criticism, with part of which I agree, though not accepting 
his conclusions as to interpretation. An extended correspondence has accompanied 
submission of his criticism, in the course of which a number of differences have been 
ironed out. I shall number my comments in agreement with his. 


11T agree with Ginsberg that Yss is here a proper name, standing for Kotar-w- 
Hasis, whose identity with Hiyan is proved by II Aqhat v, 23-4; 31-2. The construc- 
tion Hyn ‘ly lmphm bd Hss msbtm is paralleled in V AB, A. 18-19: qm ybd wyér 
msitm bd n‘m, and need cause no difficulty. 

12 Provisionally, I regard ybm (or yh-m?) and tbth as verbs, the former active, 
the latter in 3 pl. passive, governing all the subsequent nouns, kt il, kht il ete. 
A meaning like “ were fashioned ” would be indicated. 

18 As I myself rendered in Iraq 1939, 135. Dies diem docet. 
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1. Gaster and I agree in our rendering of lines 31-33. He accepts my identification 
of kt as a dais or tribune. His rendering “ weighing ” instead of “ worth” merely 
substitutes a more exact synonym for my more idiomatic English; it is hardly 
necessary to observe that a large object in precious metal is worth approximately 
what it weighs, unless there is a great deal of ornament on it. I accept his correction 
of the basic meaning which I suggested for the Aramaic and Arab stem mrg. His 
later comparison of §mrgt (if this reading is correct, which may not be the case) 
with Ethiopie mardga, “ to plaster” (marg, etc., “ plaster”) is very seductive and 
may be correct. I cannot accept his (and Cassuto’s) reading smrht and combination 
with Heb. mrh, “to smear,” for the following reasons. The word for “ anoint, 
smear over” had original h, not h, as indicated by Egyptian mrht, “ ointment,” 
attested in the third millennium (hence the denominative mrh, “to anoint”). This 
Egyptian word is clearly derived from the stem wrh, “to anoint,” also attested at 
an early date, so Heb., Aram., Arab. mri must be an early loan-word from Egyptian. 
On the other hand, the stem mrh means “ soften by rubbing, soften, spoil,” as clear 
from Accadian mardéhu, “ to spoil, of grain” (the meaning is certain from the Old 
Babylonian letter VB 6, No, 260: 18, 35,-which I have discussed AJSL XXXIV, 
232, n. 3), and Arabic *amraha, “ soften dough by kneading,” mdrih, “ soft,’ and 
cognates. In any event the semantic interval between “smear” and “ encrust” is 
rather wide 
2. I shall be delighted to adopt any better suggestion for the clause d-préa b-br. 
Gaster’s argument against reading ba-barri and rendering “ outside” is weak, since 
the word in question means extrinsecus as well as foras; cf. such expressions as 
Syriac barréh de-kasd, “outside of the cup,” Arab. (Syrian) barrdt es-sundiq, 
“ outside of the box,” ete. However, I should have explained b-br as “ from without, 
outside,” treating the preposition as meaning “ from,” as so often. This would make 
it strictly parallel to Heb. mi-hiis. Gaster’s own suggestion that br is here Accadian 
burt, “reed mat,” I cannot accept, for the following reasons. The form of burt 
assimilates it to a group of Sumerian loan-words, including such well-known cases 
as uri, “ stall,’ whence Aram. uryd, ete., and suli, “ street,’ whence Can. silld, 
“highway,” ete. Syr. béryd, “reed mat,” and the derived Arabic biriyah, biriya 
are characteristic loan-words from Accadian, There is thus no basis at all for such a 
form as Ugaritie br in this sense. Moreover, reed mats were extremely plebeian, as 
they still are in the East, and would scarcely be expected in a list of articles in 
the precious metals. 


3,4. My four question-marks in lines 37-8 illustrate my hesitation here. I am 
quite prepared to discard my interpretation, but I cannot accept Gaste: ; substitute, 
since “ shoe” is singularly out of place in a description of articles of furniture, and 
I can scarcely imagine anything less practical than gilded sandal-thongs. My argu- 
ment from the word s’en was weak, since there were many synonyms in Ugaritic 
and the word may, as first suggested by H. L. Ginsberg, mean “hem, border ” 
(however, Accad. stimu means just the opposite, “lap, bosom”). Meanwhile there 
is no grammatical nor semantic difficulty with my interpretation: in Canaanite the 
meaning “to carry” (which interchanges semantically almost everywhere with 
“bring ”’) is attested by the word for “ porter,” yébilu, Amarna tibilu (EA 287: 55; 
288: 12), while in Accadian we have from wbl biltu, “ burden,” sibultu, “ load,” ete. 
I emphasize again, however, that the absence of serious argument against my 
interpretation does not prove that it is correct until decisive support is found. ; 

I have dealt with point 5 above. As for Gaster’s footnote 11, H. L. Ginsberg may 
well be correct, but since the verb hss occurs with the meaning “ hold ” or a closely 
related sense in II AB, iv: 39 and my rendering seems to me to suit the style of 
Ugaritic poetry better, I adhere provisionally to it. In n. 12 Gaster makes the 
interesting suggestion that ybm and tbth are verbs. As long as nothing is known 
about their meaning, this is possible, though scarcely likely. 

7. Here again Goetze, Cassuto and I may be wrong in our interpretation of the 
word s‘. My modification of Goetze’s interpretation is not weakened by Gaster’s 
semantic objection, since the close relation between “ stuff” and “ upholster” is 
based on one of the most obvious analogies of nature. I should have pointed out in 
my original paper that mnm dbbm in the sense of “all beasts, all kinds of beast ” 
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is a characteristic Ugaritic expression; on mnm in just this combination see Gordon, 
Ugaritic Grammar, § 5. 42. I suspect that I should have rendered dbbm specifically 
as “bears,” instead of as “ beasts” like Arab. dabéb. The word for “bear” was 
dabbu and dabi (older dabium) in Accadian (Landsberger, Fauna, 1934, pp. 82 f.), 
dubbd, dibbé in Aramaic, dubb in Arabic, d6b‘in Hebrew (wu for older a is due to the 
following labial, as so often). A *dabbu, “ bear,’ *dababtiima, “ bears,’ would be 
strictly analogous to Heb. ‘am, “ people ” (Can. ‘ammu), plur. ‘““mamim, or har, 
“mountain,” plur, const. hareré. This interpretation is favored by the additional 
statement that the animals in question came from the foundations of the earth, 
since cave-dwelling bears were among the most ancient competitors of man and were 
connected by many peoples with the underworld, besides being favorite articles 
of food. 


PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 
(continued from the October number) 


The latest number of Berytus (Vol. VIII, Fase. I, 1943), edited by Professor 
Harald Ingholt of Yale University, again contains valuable papers on various aspects 
of the ancient Near East. Meek describes “ Ancient Oriental Seals in the Royal 
Ontario Museum,” including 73 which seem genuine and 12 others which are certainly 
or probably modern forgeries. The publication of forged seals from time to time 
is very desirable, because of the imperative need of obtaining reliable criteria to 
distinguish between genuine seals and older forgeries. It must be expected that 
future forgers will learn from the mistakes of their precursors and that private 
collections built up henceforth will contain an increasing number of forgeries. 
Thanks particularly to the work of experts like Frankfort and Miss Porada, our 
knowledge of cylinder seals is rapidly developing to an astonishingly high point of 
precision, both with regard to chronology and with regard to provenience. Elsewhere 
in this number of the BULLETIN there is another sound article by Meek on another 
Canadian collection.—Rostovtzeff discusses the light shed by the new historical 
inscription of Sapor I, discovered by the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago at Persepolis in 1936 and 1939, on the circumstances attending the fall of 
Dura on the Euphrates, excavated by Yale University. It is remarkable how greatly 
recent finds have swelled our knowledge of the political and cultural history of the 
Near East in the third century A. D.—Bellinger discusses the evidence from coins 
excavated at Dura bearing on the historical problems treated by Rostovtzeff. Finally, 
Richardson gives some cogent objections from the standpoint of an expert metal- 
lurgist to the excavators’ estimate of the iron axe-head of about the fourteenth 
century from Ugarit; our comments in BULLETIN, No. 77, p. 25, are to be corrected 
aecordingly, since the axe-head was apparently not of steel after all, but of a poor 
quality of iron. However, we must await further study by experts. 

The Editor has received three fascicles containing four numbers of the Bulletin 
of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society (* ol. IX, Nos, 2-4; X, No. 1, 1942). 
As usual they contain a wealth of papers by - alestinian scholars on all kinds of 
pertinent subjects; the Hebrew articles are provided with brief English summaries 
at the end of each number. Original excavations are described by L. A. Mayer and 
A. Reifenberg of the Hebrew University (IX, 41-44; X, 10-11) and by B. Maisler, 
who has recently been appointed to succeed the late Samuel Klein, the distinguished 
professor of Palestinology at the Hebrew University (X, 1-9). Mayer and Reifen- 
berg describe the results of their clearance of the Jewish synagogue at Eshtemoa in 
southern Judaea; the report is still incomplete. Maisler describes his clearance of 
in Early-Bronze tomb near the Jewish colony of Kinneret on the Sea of Galilee. 
This burial-place has proved exceptionally interesting, belonging undoubtedly to the 
Thinite period in Egypt and the beginning of Early Bronze II in Palestine, about 
the 28th century B.C. (minimal chronology). The closest parallels elsewhere are 
with the pottery of Megiddo XVIII-XVI, Beth-shan XIII and Jericho IV. The 
type-vase is the so-called Abydos jug, found in the tombs of the latter kings of the 
First Dynasty. A painted sherd of cream ware from the tomb is identical in design 
with painted Syrian sherds from the same Egyptian source. We agree with Maisler 
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almost throughout in his chronological treatment of the material, except when he 
suggests that this is also the period of the Khirbet Kerak pottery, in spite of the 
fact that none of this beautiful ware was found in the tomb. It must be remembered 
that the older deposits at Khirbet Kerak stretch over a period of several centuries 
and that our tomb belongs roughly in the middle of the chronological span covered 
by them. The pottery now designated as Khirbet Kerak ware must be dated in the 
period 2600-2400 B.C., just as at Tell ej-Judeideh XI, which is synchronized by 
seals with the Sumerian Early Dynastic (ending, according to our new reduced 
chronology, in the 24th century). Corpses were incinerated at Kinneret, just as in 
the so-called Troglodyte cemetery of Gezer. Incidentally, the pottery found in this 
tomb provides further confirmation of Wright’s demonstration that this cemetery of 
Gezer belonged to the first phase of Early Bronze (Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 
1937, pp. 67 ff.).—U. Cassuto publishes another of his stimulating and productive 
articles on the North-Canaanite epic literature, dealing this time with the rivalry 
between Baal and Mot, the god of death (IX, pp. 45-51).—Reifenberg publishes a 
new Jewish coin of the fifth century B.C. (IX, pp. 51-54), closely resembling the 
contemporary coins of Gaza and other coins of the so-called Philisto-Arabian 
category. In archaizing Hebrew characters it bears the letters bq‘, “half shekel.” 
On the significance of these Jewish coins of the fifth and fourth century, which follow 
the Attic drachma standard and hence correspond to the darkeménim of the Chroni- 
cler’s work, see BULLETIN, No. 53, pp. 20ff., and Jour. Bib. Lit., 1942, p. 125.— 
There are many other papers on which we should like to dwell, but space is lacking. 

Professor Garstang has published a mise au point of his studies in Hittite 
geography, carried on over a period of many years, in his paper, “ Hittite Military 
Roads in Asia Minor” (Am. Jour. Archaeol., 1943, pp. 35-62). Thanks to an 
elaborate map (with additional corrections in a hand-copy received from him) it is 
possible to follow his argument and understand his conclusions with a minimum of 
difficulty. The value of such studies for our map of Hittite Asia Minor, which is 
still sadly obscure, is very great. Garstang shows admirable willingness to change 
his mind when faced by new facts; one may even wish that he were a little less 
reasonable, since I feel convinced that when he equates Kizzuwatna with Cilicia (and 
Cataonia), Arzawa with Lycia, Lukka with Caria, Karkisa with Lydia and Assuwa 
with Mysia, we have an unjustified shift of names toward the west. Elsewhere (Am. 
Jour. Archaeol., 1942, pp. 444ff.) I have tried to prove that Kizzuwatna did not 
include Cilicia maritima. Moreover, the name Lukka survives in Lycia, Karkiya- 
Karkisa in Persian Karké = Caria, and Assuwa probably (with Forrer) in Asia. 
Another difficulty is that Katapa and Hattena were probably in north Syria rather 
than in central Cappadocia. 

An elaborate dissertation by Ivan Engnell, a student of Nyberg of Upsala, has 
just appeared under the title, Studies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East 
(Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksells, 1943, xv + 249 pp.). The author has covered the 
extensive and scattered literature with a diligence worthy of the highest praise; the 
elaborate bibliography contains recent items which are entirely new to the reviewer, 
owing to the blockade of Europe. Engnell deals with Egyptian data briefly, with 
cuneiform and West-Semitic evidence at more length, but he devotes nearly half 
of the volume to the material from Ras Shamrah. He has not been able to employ 
American publications belonging to the past four years. Owing to the rapid progress 
in our understanding of Ugaritic grammar and lexicon, many points require cor- 
rection. However, Engnell’s painstaking efforts to interpret the Ugaritic material 
in the light of comparative religion and folklore are very significant, and his book 
must be on the desks of all who occupy themselves with Ugaritica and comparative 
Near-Eastern religion. 

Professor Julius Lewy of the Hebrew Union College and Mrs, (Hildegard) Lewy 
have just published an extremely important monograph on “ The Origin of the Week 
and the Oldest West Asiatic Calendar” (Hebrew Union College Annual, XVII, 
1943, 155 pp.). This study revolutionizes our whole approach to the origin of the 
Israelite festival calendar. Both authors are first-class cuneiformists; he is the 
leading authority on the Old-Assyrian (Cappadocian) documents of the 19th century 
B.C., and she is one of the best students of Nuziana. Since the reviewer expects 
to deal with this study at length in an early “issue of the Journal of Biblical 
Iiterature, he refrains from going into detail here. 
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Dr. Samuel I. Feigin of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has 
collected a number of previous contributions, considerably expanded and revised, as 
well as hitherto unpublished studies, in a single Hebrew volume, Mis-sitré he-‘avar 
(“ From the Hidden Places of the Past ”), issued in handsome format by the Aguddt 
has-Séferim (New York, Sefarim, 5703 = 1943, xiv + 450 pp.). Owing to circum- 
stances beyond the author’s control, a good many misprints slipped into the final 
pages of the index. The book is divided into two parts, the first of which deals with 
fifteen selected biblical questions, while the second part is devoted to “ Hebrew and 
Hebrews.” The work testifies to the erudition and ingenuity of the author, especially 
in cuneiform matters. With a scholar of such independence and originality, we 
expect to journey into remote corners of antiquity, where the sober spirit may not 
always feel at home, but where it may be introduced to new viewpoints. 

Eighteen years after the appearance of Danby’s translation of Klausner’s Jesus of 
Nazareth, comes its sequel, Professor W. F. Stinespring’s translation of Klausner’s 
recent Hebrew work, Mi-Yeshii ‘ad Paulus (From Jesus to Paul, New York, 
Maemillan, 1943, xvi + 624 pp., $3.50). Well printed in large type, with handsome 
binding, the volume is relatively inexpensive. The translator has done his work 
exceedingly well, and has introduced a number of corrections and improvements. 
The author is a famous Jewish historian of movements and ideas, with long experi- 
ence as a journalist and a literary critic; he is now professor of Modern Hebrew 
Literature at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. His historical judgment is 
balanced, his point of view is intensely personal, and his writing is both lucid and 
eloquent. The vast literature on the subject is intelligently utilized and archaeologi- 
cal data are not neglected. Both because of its intrinsic value and because of the 
author’s unique position in Hebrew intellectual circles, the book merits wide 
circulation. 

Continuing his translation of Josephus for the Loeb Classical Library, Professor 
Ralph Marcus of the University of Chicago gives us a new volume covering Books 
XII-XIV of the Jewish Antiquities, which extend from 323 to 37 B.C. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1943, viii + 788 pp., $2.50). Marcus’s translation is 
clear and readable, and he has added thousands of critical and explanatory notes, 
which take full account of recent archaeological and topographical discoveries. 

Strictly philological is The Anti-anthropomorphisms of the Greek Pentateuch, by 
Dr. Charles T. Fritsch of Princeton Theological Seminary (Princeton University 
Press, 1943, 81 pp., $2.00). In it students of Jewish religion during the period of 
the Second Temple and the New Testament will find some neglected material, sifted 
and annotated. 

The study of the history of music has made great strides during the past genera- 
tion. Scholars like Curt Sachs have contributed notably to our knowledge of ancient 
Near-Eastern and biblical musical instruments. Research in Byzantine music has 
been active and investigation of the history of Jewish and Arabic music has not 
fallen behind. One of the most energetic and competent students of the latter fields 
is Dr. Henry George Farmer, author of many books and papers which attest his 
competence as Arabist and Hebraist as well as expert in musicology. His latest 
monograph, Sa‘adyah Gaon on the Influence of Music (London, Probsthain, 1943, 
xi + 109 pp., £1/1/0) is a masterly treatment of an intricate and elusive subject, on 
which we congratulate the author. In connection with the recent celebration of the 
thousand-year anniversary of Sa‘adyah, this book is particularly timely. 

Classical scholarship long ago undertook the systematic collection and elucidation 
if the fragments of Greek and Latin prose writers. Today this task is so nearly 
‘completed (aside from the addition of newly discovered fragments from papyri and 
varchments) that very little remains to be done. In the Arabic field, however, the 
vork of editing the works of major writers is by no means finished, especially when 
ve consider that most editions are not critical at all and must be redone in future. 
The task of collecting the fragments of minor writers is, accordingly, almost entirely 
o be accomplished. Dr. Franz Rosenthal of the Hebrew Union College (now in the 
rmy) is, accordingly, not exaggerating at all when he terms his monograph, Ahmad 
. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi (New Haven, American Oriental Society, 1943, 135 pp.) “so 
irgely unprecedented ” (p. 3)- As-Sarabsi flourished in the ninth century and was 
onsidered one of the most learned men of his day, whose versatile writings were 
ited frequently by later scholars. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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THE NEW YORK MEETINGS 


The Board of Trustees met at the Jewish Theological Seminary on 
the evening of December 28. In the absence of a quorum, all actions were 
taken subject to subsequent ratification. Since the Treasurer’s report 
showed a considerable excess of income over expenses for the year 1942-3, 
it was voted that this balance be set aside as a special fund for post-war 
excavation and research. 

On recommendation of the Baghdad School Committee a subvention 
was voted for an edition of Babylonian mathematical texts by Prof. Otto 
Neugebauer of Brown University. A vote of appreciation and thanks to 
Prof. G. Ernest Wright for his devoted and valued service as editor of the 
Biblical Archaeologist was passed. It was voted also to participate with 
the Pacific School of Religion in the publication of Professor Badé’s 
excavation at Tell en-Nasbeh under the editorship of Prof. McCown. 

A careful, intensive study of the program and policies of the Schools 
was presented by Prof. Carl H. Kraeling as chairman of the Committee 
on Membership and Resources. The recommendations growing out of 
this study were so important that it was voted to form a joint committee 
of the Board and the Corporation for further consideration of these 
matters and the formulation of specific recommendations. 

On recommendation of the Nominating Committee the officers were 
re-elected for the coming year. Dr. John A. Wilson was elected as a 
member of the Executive Committee for a period of three years, succeed- 
ing Prof. Glueck, whose term had expired. Professors Arbez, ‘Ingholt, 
Jeffery, McCown, Meek, Pfeiffer, and Stinespring were elected as 
Associate Trustees for the coming year. 

The Corporation met the following morning at the same place. Eight 
institutions were personally represented and nine others by proxy. 
(Three others had named as proxies persons who were unable to be 
present.) The action of the Board of Trustees regarding the report of 
the Committee on Membership and Resources, including the motion that 
a joint committee of the Board and Corporation be appointed for further 
study and recommendations, was reported by the President and by Prof. 
Shalom Spiegel, who had attended the Board’s meeting as a member of 
the Corporation’s committee for observation and evaluation of the 
Schools’ work. The Corporation concurred in the decision to form a 
joint committee. An immediate outcome of the discussion of these 
matters was the adoption of a motion that the Newsletters and other 
suitable material should be sent to a selected number of the officers and 
trustees of the institutions comprising our corporate membership. 

In the absence of any member of the Nominating Committee, the 
Corporation, on nomination from the floor, elected as trustees for the 
next three years Drs. Albright, Scott, and Semple to succeed themselves 
and Dr. A. Wetmore to succeed Dr. Glueck. Professors Crook and 
Pfeiffer were elected as Nominating Committee for next year. Prof. Hitti 
was elected to succeed Prof. Gehman as retiring member of the Com- 
mittee for Observation and Evaluation, and Prof. Gordis was elected to 
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the committee in place of Prof. Spiegel, whose transfer to a different 
institution prevents him from continuing to represent his former institu- 
tion in the Corporation. Prof. Hatch, who will be serving for the third 
and last year of his term, succeeds Prof. Gehman as chairman of the 
committee. 


A luncheon meeting of the Alumni and Friends of the A.S.O. R. was 
held in connection with the Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature, on December 29, 1943. Professor Margaret B. Crook, presi- 
dent for 1943, presided. Twenty-six members and friends attended—a 
small number because of the influenza epidemic. In the absence of the 
secretary, the president read the minutes of the last meeting. Mr. 
Hilary G. Richardson proposed the following officers for the coming year: 


President, Dr. Carl H. Kraeling 
Vice President, Dr. James Prichard 
Secretary, Mrs. Barbara M. Bowen 
Executive Committee, { Professor Ernest Wright 

) Professor Lynn Wood 

It was so voted. 

President Margaret Crook gave an account of the meetings of Decem- 
ber, 1942, and April, 1943, and referred to the absence on army service 
through the year of the vice president, Prof. Chas. D. Matthews of 
Birmingham-Southern College, of Dr. Albright (because of illness), who 
had intended to speak to the resolution congratulating Professor Torrey 
on his eightieth birthday, of Prof. G. Ernest Wright, who had been 
invited to speak about the Biblical Archaeologist, and of Dr. Nelson 
Glueck, who sent the following message: “Standing by for traveling 
orders; sorry I cannot be at the luncheon.” 

Resolutions of good wishes and of warmest appreciation of the wonder- 
ful News Letters which Dr. Glueck so generously takes time to write 
were passed. 

Dr. J. O. Boyd introduced a resolution felicitating Dr. Torrey on the 
attainment of his eightieth birthday. Dr. Torrey was the first director 
of the Jerusalem School and for a long time served on the Board of 
Trustees as First Vice President of the Schools. 

President J. Morgenstern introduced a resolution of homage to Prof. 
J. A. Montgomery, one of the great workers of the Schools for years and 
whom we miss from the meetings. 

Prof. Crook referred to the absence of another speaker, Dr. Warren.J. 
Moulton, because of sickness. It seemed very strange to hold a meeting 
without him. President Crook then introduced Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer, 
chairman of the Iraq Committee of the American Schools. 

Prof. Pfeiffer spoke on the Schools during the last ten years. He 
humorously described the Baghdad School as the Cinderella and the 
Jerusalem School as the older sister. Then, when the group had regained 
its gravity, the president introduced Prof. Carl H. Kraeling, who 
inswered humorously and then spoke on “ Excavations Bearing upon the 
New Testament ” (Antioch, Jerash, Dura Europus) . 
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The president then introduced Prof. Philip K. Hitti, who spoke on 
“ Arabian Interests of Today.” He mentioned the new interest in archae- 
ology on the part of so many of our young men going to the Eastern 
Mediterranean countries during the war. 

President Julian Morgenstern was next introduced. His subject was 
“ A Decade of the American Schools,” especially paying a splendid tribute 
to the ten years of Professor Millar Burrows’ presidency, calling him 
the marshal of the A.S.O.R. 

President Burrows replied to all congratulations and spoke on the 
prospects of the Schools. He urged very strongly support of the Biblical 
Archaeologist, and suggested that the members of the society might assist 
in providing articles for it. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


CONDENSED CASH STATEMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1943 


Income Received 
Contributions for 
Maintenance $ 410.40 
PN NONI, io sip si 14 Gin Vials bd a din vce hea ees 1,081.10 
ene $1,491.50 
Corporation Dues 4,750.00 
Sale of Books 1,500.00 
Income from Investments: 
General Endowment $12,167.72 
Jastrow Memorial 68.53 
James B. Nies Estate (Net after costs)........... 4,682.93 
John P, Peters Memorial 19.72 
Schofield Fund 37.50 
—_— 16,976.40 
$24,717.90 
Expenses 
Administration 
Sy PIO ee Eero 
Asst. Treasurer’s fee 1,200.00 
Audit fee 50.00 
Special Grant 756.00 
es er epee 9.00 
3,809.00 
THE BULLETIN 
1400 copies ea. Nos. 87, 88, 89, 90 898.56 
Bagdad School Account: 
Salary 480.00 
Jerusalem School Account: 
Salary of Director 4,500.00 
Publication Account: 
Binding additional copies “ What Mean These Stones 107.27 
Appropriation for Transjordan Survey 1,000.00 
$10,794.83 


Increase in General Corporate Account for Year’ 1942-43 $13,923.07 
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Assets 
Cash—Subject to check 
Awaiting Investment 
Held in Reserve 


Advance to Summer Institute 
Investments 

Furnishings and Equipment 
Buildings (in Jerusalem ) 
Real Estate in Jerusalem 


Liabilities 


Due Collector of Internal Revenue (For Victory Tax Withheld).... 


Principal of Endowment Funds 
General 
Jastrow Memorial 
Helen W. Moulton Memorial 
John P. Peters Memorial 
Edward Robinson Fund 
Schofield Fund 
Anne E, Stodder Fund 
James B. Nies Estate 


Principal of Nies Building Fund 
Reserve for Maintenance 


General Corporate Account (Net Worth Over Endowment) 


EE PEE ORME NEES A age ROO 


$39,729.49 
8,483.43 
27,500.00 
———-_ $75,712.92 
500.00 
334,324.94 
4,601.46 
69,432.00 
27,181.93 


$511,753.25 


72.85 


$313,287.71 
1,279.77 
3,067.34 
533.16 
18,722.05 
500.75 
3,500.00 
1,917.59 

342,808.37 

52,666.63 

27,500.00 

88,705.40 


$511,753.25 


“ We have examined the records and securities of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, and, in our opinion, the above 
statements reflect the transactions for the year, and the financial condition of this 


institution at June 30, 1943.” 


WHEELER, Crosspy & COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants, 


Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS IN 1943 


American Oriental Society, Prof. O. R. Sellers 

American University of Beirut, Dr. S. B. L. 
Penrose, Jr. 

Andover Newton Theological School, Rev. Russell 
»% Tuck 

Archaeological Institute of America, the President 
ex officio 

Augustana College and Theological 
Prof. Carl A. Anderson 

Bungor Theological Seminary, President Emeritus 
Warren J. Moulton 

Beloit College, Prof. Carl E. Purinton 

Berkeley Divinity School, Prof. Robert C. 
Dentan 

Birmingham-Southern 
Hutson 

Boston University School of Theology, Prof. 
Elmer A. Leslie 


Seminary, 


College, Prof. H. H. 


Brown University, Prof. R. P. Casey 

Butler University, Prof. T. W. Nakarai 

Catholic University of America, Rev. Fr. E. P. 
Arbez 

Central Conference of American Rabbis, Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise 

Columbia University, Prof. Arthur Jeffery 

Cornell University, Prof. A. H. Detweiler 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Prof. James B. 
Pritchard 

Drew University, Prof. J. Newton Davies 

Dropsie College, President A. A. Neuman 

Duke University, Prof. W. F. Stinespring 

Eastern Baptist Thedlogical Seminary, 
W. E. Griffiths 

Episcopal Theological School, Prof. W. H. P. 
Hate 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Prof. Otto J. Baab 


Prof. 
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General Theological Seminary, Prof. C. A. 
Simpson 

Goucher College, President David Allan Robert- 
son 

Hartford 
Bailey 


Theological Seminary, Prof. Moses 

Harvard University, Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer 

Haverford Coll Prof. John Flight 

Hebrew Union College, President Julian Morgen- 
stern 

Jewish Institute of 
S. Wise 

Jewish Theological 
Finkel 

Johns Hop 

Kenyon C¢ 

Lutheran 
Prof. Jacol M 

McCormick 
Filson 

Mount Holyoke C 

New Bruns\ Theological 
Coert Rylaarsdam 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Prof. H. 
G. May 

Pacific School 
McCown 

Pittsburgh -X« 
James L. Kels 

Princeton Theol 
Gehman 


Religion, President Stephen 


Seminary, President Louis 
niversity, Prof. W. F. Albright 
Prof. Corwin C. Roach 

logical Seminary (Gettysburg), 

Myers 

ogical Seminary, Prof. F. V. 

llege, Prof. David E. Adams 

Seminary, Prof. 


Religion, Prof. Chester C. 
Theological Seminary, Prof. 


Seminary, Prof. Henry S. 


Hitti 
Doyle O. P., 


Princeton University, Prof. Philip K 

Rosary College, Sister Mary Peter 
President 

San Francisco Theological 
Gurdon C. Oxtoby 

Seventh Day Adventist 
Prof. Lynn H. Wood 

Smith College, Prof. Margaret B. Crook 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Dr. 
Warren J. Moulton 

Southern Methodist University, Prof. Wesley C. 
Davis 

Syracuse University, Prof. Ismar J. 

Seminary, Prof 


Prof. 


Seminary, 


Theological Seminary 


Peritz 

Union Theological Julius A 
Bewer 

University of California, Prof. William S. Popper 

University of Chicago, Prof. A. T. Olmstead 

University of Cincinnati, Prof. W. T. 

University of Michigan, Prof. Leroy 

University of Pennsylvania, Prof. E. A. 

University of Toronto, Prof. W. R. Taylor 

Wellesley College, Prof. Louise P. Smith 

Western Theological Seminary (Pittsburgh), 
President James A. Kelso 

Wheaton College (Illinois), Prof. Joseph P. Free 

Yale University, Prof. Charles C. Torrey 

Yeshiva College, Prof. Pincus Churgin 

A. Marguerite 


Semple 
Waterman 


Speiser 


Research Foundation, Miss 
Smith 


Zion 


LIFE MEMBERS 


ght, Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
zard, Peace Dale, R. I. 


Mrs. W. F. 
Dr. Ludlow B 
Miss Caroline H 


Dr. Warren J. Moulton, Bangor, Maine 
Miss Julia Rogers, Baltimore, Md. 
Prof. W. T. Semple, Cincinnati, Ohio 


PATRONS 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mr. Nathaniel Thurlow, New York, N. Y. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Professor W. I 
Mr. Bernard I 
Mr. Robert G 


Albright, Baltimore, Md. 
. New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dr. Louis A. Krause, Baltimore, Md 


Mrs. William H. Moore, New York, N. Y. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


igham, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Mary W. B ull, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Catharine Brand, Taylor, N. D. 

Miss Elsie A. Bu ze, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Miss E. P. Dor , Cambridge, Mass. 
Dumbarton Oakes Collection, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Frank H. | vy, Greenwich, Conn. 

Dr. Richard E. Fuller, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Harriet E. Johnsofi, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Howard S. Levy, Feasterville, Pa. 

Mr. L. V. Lucas, Long Beach, Calif. 

Prof. C. C. McCown, Berkeley, Calif. 


Rev. Thomas J 


Mrs. Sylvia Ross, Bangor, Maine 

Mr. Millard F. Shelt, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Southwestern Baptist Theo. Seminary Library, 
_ Seminary Hill, Texas 

St. John’s University Library, Collegeville, Minn. 
Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, New York a 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Prof. H. H. Tryon, New York, N. Y 

Mr. Leo F. Weston, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. Lytle White, Birmingham, Ala 

Mrs. John J. Whitehead, New York, N. Y. 
en Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, 
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ASSOCIATE 


Marcus Aaron, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alderman Library, Charlottesville, Va. 
Prof. May A. Allen, New Orleans, La 
Miss Harriet M. Allyn, South Hadiey, Mass. 
Alma College Library, Alma, Calif. 
B. W. Anderson, Wauregan, Conn. 
Prof. Mary E. Andrews, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. E. S. Armstrong, Seattle, Wash. 
Mr. A. 8. Arnold, Greensboro, N. C. 
Austin Presb. Sem. Libr., Austin, Texas 
Mrs. W. F. Badé, San Diego, Calif. 
Rev. F. A. Baepler, Boonville, Mo. 
Prof. J. W. Bailey, Berkeley, Calif. 
Mr. Henry C. Barden, Arlington, Va. 
Rev. Fr. Barnabas, Chicago, Il. 
Prof. Salo W. Baron, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. Leroy C. Barret, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. A. L. Basy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. D. M. Beck, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Prof. George R. Berry, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. William E. Berry Richmond, Ind. 
Bethel Theological Seminary Library, St. 
Minn. 
Julius A. Bewer, New York, N. Y. 
> = Binford, Paris, Ill. 
O. Blackwell, 
r. a P. Blair, Evanston, Ill. 
f, Sheldon H. Blank, Cincinnati, 
. Paul F. Bloomhardt, Springfield, 
. Barbara M. Bowen, Brooklyn, N. 
. Frank H. Bowen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. James O. Boyd, New York, N. Y. 
Senhor J. L. F. Braga, Jr., Rio de Janeiro. 
Prof. Harvie Branscomb, Durham, N. C. 
Rev. E. C. Broome, Jr., Belmont, Mass. 
Bryn Mawr College Library, Bryn Maur, Pa. 
Dr. G. V. Buehler, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Frank S. Bunnell, Stratford, 
Rev. E. C. Burgess, Chino, Calif. 
Prof. B. LeRoy Burkhart, Clarksville, 
Chaplain Sargent Bush, 
Rev. Edward J. Byrne, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. J. D. Canaday, Jackson, Tenn. 
Candler Memorial Library, Macon, Georgia 
Prof. E. Leslie Carlson, Seminary Hill, Texas 
Miss Florence E. Carman, Chicago, IIl. 
Fr. Adrian F. Carroll, 8. A., Brookland, D. C. 
Central College Library, McPherson, IXans. 
Rev. E. A. Cerny, S.8., Baltimore, Md. 
Prof. W. D. Chamberlain, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Ralph J. Chandler, ‘Los Angeles, Calif. 
tev. Otis M. Clarke, Grafton, Va. 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Emma Clouchek, Twin Falls, Idaho 
tev. James E. Coleran, S. J., Weston, Mass. 
Prof. George H. Colliver, Stockton, Calif. 
Conception Abbey Library, Conception, Mo. 
tev. Coons, Margaretville, I 
Rev. J. Costello, Washington, D. C, 
Prof. ‘Clarence T. Craig, Oberlin, Ohio 
Prof. J. C. Crane, Pascagoula, Miss. 
tev. i aughn E. Crawford, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. A. E. H. Creswicke, Barrie, Ontario, Canada 
Rev. James D. Cronin, San Francisco, Calif. 
Miss Carrie Cropley, Kenosha, Wis. 
Rev Cc. J. Culp, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Prof. George Dahl, New Haven, Conn. 
a, H. E. Darling, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Prof. Edward F. D’Arms, Boulder, Colo. 
Prof. R. Davidson, Toronto, Canada 
Mrs. F. M. Day, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss M. M. Decker, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Prot. G. L. Della Vida, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. George A. Denzer, Washington, D. C. 
Yepartment of Religion, Wake Forest College, 
N. C. 


Mr. 


Paul, 
Prof. 


Englewood, N. J. 


Ohio 
Ohio 


Conn. 


Ark. 


tev. John J. Dougherty, Darlington, N. J. 
iss Odetta R. Dunn, Emmett, Idaho 


- First Beth. 


MEMBERS 


Dr. William Graham Echols, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Mr. Albert G. Edwards, Brazil 

Rev. Granville D. Edwards, Mesa, Arizona 
Mr. H. W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Peyton H. Enniss, Garden City, N. Y. 
Prof. K. C. Evans, Toronto, Canada 

Rev. Frank M. Field, Saginaw, Mich. 

Ev. Luth. Sch., Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. W. W. Fisher, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Prof. Sandford Fleming, Berkeley, Calif. 

Rev. Josepkine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine 
Mrs. J. V. Foster, State College, Pa. 
Franciscan Monastery Library, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Elisha M. ae New York, N. Y 
Prot. Herbert M. Gale, East Northfield, 
Mr. Seth T. Gano, Boston, Mass. 
Prof. Ignace J. Gelb, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Olive Gilliam, San Jose, Calif. 
Prof. H. L. Ginsberg, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Nelson Glueck, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rev. Francis Glimm, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prof. Albrecht Goetze, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. Ross J. Griffeth, Indianapolis, ox: ge 
Prof. W. Everett Griffiths, Collingswood, J. 
Fr. Michael J. Gruenthaner, St. Mary’s on 
Rev. Alex. W. C. Guebert, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Robert F. Gussick, Chilton, Wis. 

Mr. Fred C. Gustetter, West Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. Herman Hailperin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rev. H. H. Halley, Chicago, Ill. 

Lieut. E. W. Hammer, Quoddy Village, Maine 
Mr. L. M. Hammerschmidt, South Bend, Ind. 
Prof. J. Penrose Harland, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Rev. R. Laird Harris, Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. C. N. Harrison, Jackson, Calif. 

Rev. Stephen Hartdegen, Washington, D.C. 
Prof. R. S. Haupert, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Prof. Arthur C. P. Hays, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Jacob Heinrichs, Canton, Ohio. 

Rev. P. G. Herwick, Worcester, Mass. 

Rev. Ralph Hershberger, College Park, Md. 
Rev. Paul E. Hinkamp, Holland, Mich. 

Prof. Philip K. Hitti, Princeton, N. J. 

Dr. E. G. Hoff, Elgin, Ill. 

Rabbi Charles I. Hoffman, Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Archibald Howard, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Dr. J. A. Huffman, Upland, Ind. 

Prof. J. P. Hyatt, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. Matthew J. Hyndman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Leona Hyssong, Lamberton, Pa. 

Dr. Harold Ingholt, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss May Itkin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. V. W. Jackson, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Sherman E. Johnson, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Robert J. Kellogg, Ottawa, Kansas. 

Mr. Newton H. Kelman, Fillmore, Calif. 

Prof. Mark Kennedy Loudonville, N. Y. 

Prof. E. D. Kerr, Decatur, Ga. 

Rev. Frank M. Kerr, Hempstead, ae _Y. 

Rev. Ralph W. Key, New York, N. 

Mrs. Frank C. King, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs, Alexander Kohut, New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Carl H. Kraeling, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. Emil H. Kraeling, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Louis A. Krause, Baltimore, Md. 

Krauth Memorial Library, Phils adelphia, Pa. 
Prof. Cretzmann, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Fritz Kulske, San Pierre, Ind. 

Mrs. I. LaBoiteaux, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Rev. James E. Ladd, Portland, Oregon 

Prof. Mary E. Lakenan, Staunton, Va. 

Rev. James Lambert Framingham Centre, Mass. 
Prof. Elbert C. Lane, Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Julius Lewy, Cincinrati, Ohio 

Prof. L. B. Longacre, Denver, Colo. 

Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mass. 
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Lutheran Theological Seminary Library, Thiens- 
ville, Wi 

Prof. Allan t MacRae, Wilmington, Del. 

Prof. S. V. McCasland, Charlottesville, Va. 

Ensign C. McClellan, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Virginia S. McEachern, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. J. M. McGlinchey, Northampton, Pa. 

Prof. Dean G. McKee, New York, 

Mrs. James G. McNary, McNary, Pisil 

+Judge J. W. Mack New York, N. Y. 

Rev. George S. Mahan, S. J., Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Morris Manges, New York, iy 

Sir Charles Marston, England 

Rev. Theodore Mayer, 

Mr. John E. Meeter, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Dr. Omar C. Mehl, Edgewood, Pa. 

Sefior Felix Mejia A., Colombia, S. A. 

Prof. Samuel A. B. Mercer, Grafton, Mass. 

Rev. J. Lane Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. Robert M. Montgomery, Wellesley, Mass. 
Lieut. William J. Moore, Camp Carson, Colo. 
Rev. John T. Morris, Hallieford, Va. 

Mrs. W. A. Morrison, Duarte, Calif. 
Mr. E. M. Morsman, Jr., Omaha, Nebr. 
Prof. Elmer W. K. Mould, Elmira, N. Y. 
Miss Lucetta Me New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. James Muil enburg, Berkeley, Calif. 
Prof. H. E: Mye Durham, N. 
Prof. James M. Sivenk, Gettysburg. Pa. 
Prof. Toyozo Nakarai, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prof. ae d Neitzel, Springfield, Ill. 

N. Ne , Chambersburg, Pa. 

. Toledo, Ohio 
onl _E mmitsburg, Md. 
= New York, N. Y. 

. Ogden, Baltimore, Md. 

ck Owen, Boulder, Colo. 

Dr. Caroline L. Palmer, New York, N.Y 

Prof. John Paterson, Madison, N. J. 

Rev. B. C. Patterson, Staunton, Va. 

Miss Helen M. Perkins, Berkeley, Calif. 

Rabbi David Philipson, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. Holiday Phillips, Coatesville, Ind. 

Providence Bible Institute Library, 
R. I. 


Rev. “¢ hi arles 


. Robert 
r, G. Freder 


Miss _ Putcamp, San Diego, Calif. 

Prof. L. Pyatt, Lexington, Ky. 

Rev. a J. Quigley, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lieut. William L. Reed, Greenville, Miss. 

Rev. William P. Reedy, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rev. Francis E. Reinberger, Walkersville, Md. 
Mr. Stanley F. Rice, Long Beach, Calif. 

Mr. G. Darlington Rickards, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Rev. H. G. Richardson, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Dean Corwin C. Roach, Gambier, Ohio 

Mr. Theodore W. Robinson, Chicago, III. 

Prof. W. Gordon Ross, Berea, Ky. 

Lieut. (Jz) Charles T. Russ, Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. Eva M. Sanford, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Prof. George Sarton, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Henry Schaeffer, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Rev. Fredrik A. Schiotz, Chicago, IIl. 

Dr. Max Schloessinger, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Calvin H. Schmitt, Las Vegas, New Mexico 


t Deceased. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Providence, 


Rev. Charles E. Schmitz, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
Mr. Hardinge Scholle, New York, N. 
Mr. Arnold C. Schultz, Bluffton, Ohio 
Rev. George T. Scott, New York 21, N.Y. 
Prof. William Scott, Lynchburg, Va. 
Mr. Donald I. Segerstrom, Milford, 
Prof. O. R. Sellers, Chicago, ll. 
Rev. Eugene Seraphin, Croghan, N. Y. 
Mr. George C. Shade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Shoshana Shifriss, Doylestown, Pa. 
Mrs. George Skakel, Greenwich, Conn 
Rev. Patrick W. Skehan, Washington 17, D. 
Rev. C. O’Conor Sloane, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Mr. H. Jermain Slocum, Charleston, 8. C. 
Mr. C. L. Smith, Indianapolis, Ind 
Rev. Charles W. F. Smith, Washington 16 
Miss Ellen E. Smith, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Mrs. Gertrude C. Smith, Deerfield, Mass. 
Dr. H. C. Snell, Pocatello, Idaho 
Prof. Sidney B. Sperry, Provo, Utah 
Rev. James Sprunt, Lynchburg, Va. 
Stanford University Libraries, California 
Prof. W. E. Staples, Toronto, Canada 
State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Mr. C. C. Steinbeck, Pasadena 4, Calif 
Prof. John Stensvaag, Minneapolis, Minn 
Prof. Ferris J. Stephens, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Walter E. Straw, Berrien Springs, Mich. 
Mr. Herbert W. Stroup, Jr., Gettysburg, Pa. 
Rev. G. V. Stryker, Springfield, Mass. 
Prof. M. A. Stuckey, Ashland, Ohio 
Mrs. S. M. Suhling, Lynchburg, Va. 
Mrs. Alma Sydenstricker, Decatur, Ga. 
Mr. T. M. Taylor, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Dr. Alvin Thaiheimer, Baltimore, Md 
Rev. Edwin R. Thiele, Berrien Springs, Mich. 
Rev. Earl H. Tomlin, Providence 7, R. I. 
Mr. Prescott W. Townsend, Bloomington, Ind. 
Rev. J. C. Trever, Santa Monica, Calif 
Trinity Theological Seminary, Blair, Nebr. 
United College at 1 Ww innipeg, Canada 
Miss Elizabeth Veeder, Scotia, N. Y 
Mrs. E. Philip Vogel, Loveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Sophia Voorhees, Baldwins sing N. Y. 
Prof. J. Carson Wampler, Berkeley, Calif 
Prof. A. Wehrli, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Mr. H. K. W. Welch, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. W. B. West, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif 
Western Reserve University Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
r, Lionel A. W histon, Jr., Newbury, Mass. 
. De * R. Wickes, Takoma Park, Md. 
. C. L. Wickwire, Hamden, Conn 
ce N. W ilder, Chicago, Ill 
2v. Lester E. Williams, New Kensington Pa. 
Prof. John A. Wilson, Chicago, IIl. 
Miss Lillian M. Wilson, Delafield, Wis 
Rev. Samuel T. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. R. E. Wolfe, Tufts College, Mass 
Rev. cue yw Wolz, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Dr. Ernest Wright, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. W. H. D. Yule, London, England 
Lieut. Commander John D.’ Zimmerman. APO, 
New York, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Conn, 


The Biblical Archaeologist 
A popular quarterly, begun in 1938, edited by G. E. Wright. Fifty cents a year. 
Back numbers are available. 


The Bulletin 
A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
articles. The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Many back numbers are available. 


The Annual 

A series of technical monographs, edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. 
Vols. I-III are out of print; Vols. [V-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original 
price $5.00) each; Vols. XII-XX cost $2.50 each; Vol. XVIII-XIX (Explorations in 
Eastern Palestine, III, by Nelson Glueck), though a double volume, also costs only 
$2.50. Vol. XXI-XXII (W. FT. Albright, The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, IIT) 
is a double volume, priced at $4.00. 


Off print Series 
E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.O., 
1933 ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; . : : ‘ ; : : ‘ $0.60 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin. Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai.. W. H. P. Hatch. 1929. 128 fr. 
Vol. Il. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. (Out of print.) 


Publications of the Baghdad School 

TEXTS: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MusEuM AT Nuzi (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press; Vol. 
VI by the Schools). 

Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court. 
E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr.—III. Eachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 
1931. 200 fr.— IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—V. Miaed 
Texts. HE. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—VI. Miscellaneous Texts. E. R. Lacheman. 
1939. $2.00. 

EXCAVATIONS (Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). 

Vol. I. Yepe Gawra. FE. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 

lEXTS: JotnT EXCAVATION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NuzI (Published by Har- 

vard University Press). 

Vol. I. Texts of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00.— Vol. II. Archives of 
Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00.— Vol. III. Old 
Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 1935. $6.00. 

‘ol. IV. Miscellaneous Texts from Nuzi. R. H. Pfeiffer and E. R. Lacheman. 1942. 
$5.00. 

SXCAVATIONS (Harvard University Press). 

Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. S. 
Starr. Vol. II (Plates), 1937. $10.00; Vol. I (Text), 1939. $5.00. 

he Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. Edited by Elihu Grant, 
1938. $2.00. 

erasa, City of the Decapolis. Edited by Carl H. Kraeling. 1938. $10.00 

he Other Side of the Jordan. Nelson Glueck. 1940. $2.50. 

"hat Mean These Stones? Millar Burrows. 1941. $2.50. Student’s Edition 
(lithoprinted ), $1.25. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Founded 1900, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 1921. 


TRUSTEES 


FRANK ALTSCHUL, Banker, New York City. Term 1942-44 

LupLow BuLL, Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 2 

MILLar Burrows, Professor, Yale University. 

JULIAN MORGENSTERN, President, Hebrew Union College. 

KINGSLEY KUNHARDT, Banker, New York City. Term 1943-45 

CHARLES R. Morey, Professor, Princeton University. i$ 

OLIVER REYNOLDS, Lawyer, New York City. 

JOHN A. WILSON, Director, Oriental Institute, University of Chicago ‘ 

WILLIAM F. ALBRIGHT, Professor, Johns Hopkins University Term 1944-46 

DoNnaLp Scott, Director, Peabody Museum, Harvard University e 

WILLIAM T. SEMPLE, Professor, University of Cincinnati. 

ALEXANDER WETMORE, Assistant Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 

WiitiaM B. Dinsmoor, Professor, Columbia University (for the Archaeological Institute 
of America). 

WARREN J. MOULTON, President Emeritus, Bangor Theological Seminary (for the Society 
of Biblical Literature). 

Ovip R. SELLERS, Professor, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago (for the American 
Oriental Society). 


ae 


ASSOCIATE TRUSTEES 


E. P. ArBez, Professor, Catholic University 

HARALD INGHOLT, Professor, Yale University. 
ARTHUR JEFFERY, Professor, Columbia University. 
C. C. McCown, Professor, Pacific School of Religion. 
T. J. MEEK, Professor, University of Toronto. 

R. H. PFEIFFER, Professor, Harvard University 

W. F. STINESPRING, Professor, Duke University. 


OFFICERS 


MILLAR BuRROWS, President, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT, Vice-President, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
HENRY J. CapBury, Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
WARREN J. MOULTON, Treasurer, Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, Assistant Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PEPPER, BODINE, STOKES & SCHOCH, Counsel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: The President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex officio; Messrs. 
Albright (1942-44) Bull (1943-45) and Wilson (1944-46). JERUSALEM SCHOOL Com- 
MITTEE: Messrs. Sellers, Ingholt, McCown, Stinespring, Wetmore. BAGHDAD SCHOOL Com- 
MITTEE: Messrs. Pfeiffer, Arbez, Dinsmoor, Meek, Scott. FINANCE COMMITTEE: Messrs. 
Moulton, Altschul, and Kunhardt. EprroriAL COMMITTEE: Messrs. Burrows, Albright, 
Bull, Goetze, Jeffery. MEMBERSHIP AND RESOURCES: Reynolds, Flight, Hitti, Morey, 
Morgenstern, Pritchard, Semple. 
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